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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
ARLIAMENT was prorogued yesterday in a speech 
made by the Lord Chancellor, in which the Queen gave 
the usual assurance that her relations with other Powers are 
“of the most cordial character,” and stated that “since the com- 
mencement of this Session nothing has happened to diminish 
the confident expectation of unbroken European peace which 
I was then able to express.” The defeat of the Dervishes is 
briefly referred to, and the Queen’s approval of the con- 
clusions arrived at in the Samoa Conference is notified. 
We are promised a Conference of the European Powers at 
Brussels in the autumn, which the King of the Belgians is 
tosummon at the Queen’s suggestion, “ to consider the present 
condition of the slave-trade both by land and sea,” and to 
suggest measures which may arrest or mitigate the evils 
which it still inflicts upon mankind. The settlement of 
differences with France with respect to the possessions 
of the two Powers on the West Coast of Africa is noted, 
and the offers of the Native Princes in India to help 
in bearing the military burden of the Empire are cordially 
acknowledged and accepted. The meagre list of legislative 
measures passed is dwelt upon with perhaps more satisfaction 
than will be generally felt at their enumeration ; and the signs 
of growing prosperity are thankfully recognised. And so a 
modest Session is modestly terminated. 





London has been the scene during the last ten days of 
the largest and most orderly strike of which there is any 
record. Something like a hundred thousand men have been 
on strike, beginning with the dock-labourers, but the strike 
has extended to the men of all the allied species of 
labour, the wharf-labourers, lightermen, stevedores,’ coal- 
porters, and many others, for a higher rate of wages. The 
chief demands of the dock-labourers are for 6d. an hour instead 
of 5d., and 8d. an hour for night-work.a minimum wage of 2s. 
for all dock-labourers engaged before they are again dis- 
missed, and a termination of the contract or sweating system 
under which gangers get a good part of the wage nominally 
given to the labourers whom they employ, and even pay back 
some of it (it is said) in the shape of a commission to those 
who entrust them with the job. The result of the strike has 
been an almost total suspension of all the vast trade of the 
Port of London during the week, a fleet of between two 
hundred and three hundred ships lying idle without being able 
to either unship or ship goods; long miles of East End streets 
empty of traffic, though now and then paraded by the men on 
strike ; and a heavy loss of perishable goods,—such as meat, 
vegetables, and fruit,—which have been utterly spoiled by delay 
in reaching their markets. 


Mr. Tillett and Mr. Burns have been the main leaders of 
the men on strike, and they have exerted themselves to prevent 
anything like the use of violence. Of course, a great many 





charges of intimidation have been brought, and no doubt a 
certain number of threats have been used to prevent labourers 
from accepting offers of work; but, on the whole, it seems to 
be generally admitted that the men who have asserted that 
they were intimidated were very willing indeed to be inti- 
midated, and that sympathy had much more to do with their 
co-operation than fear. A very remarkable feature of the 
strike has been the eagerness of the allied callings to give 
support, and the subscriptions received from outsiders con- 
vinced of the hard treatment to which the dock-labourers had 
been subjected. The real pinch of the question has been the 
demand for a rise of wages from 5d. to 6d.an hour (a rise of 20 
per cent.) for the unskilled labourer, which the Dock Com- 
panies maintain to be a rise which they could not give without 
receiving higher terms from the merchants and brokers, and 
these again, they, for their part, are not willing to give. The 
concession of the other demands is admitted to be, in the main, 
reasonable and admissible; but on the point of 6d. an hour 
the Dock Companies have not thought it possible to give way. 
Yesterday afternoon the strike still continued, and no sign of 
a settlement was observable. 





The most important foreign news of the week is that the 
Czar has apparently given up the intention of returning the 
German Emperor’s visit, and this though he is now at Copen- 
hagen, whence he could very easily visit Germany. The 
apparent coldness between the rulers of Russia and of 
Germany is, of course, a very important item of political 
meteorology, and, like the news which we so often get from 
Valencia of the tendency of the wind there to “ back” just as 
we are hoping for a spell of fine weather, it damps all the 
hopes which are formed of a durable peace. At the same time, 
nothing is more remarkable than the Czar’s indisposition t 
take any final step that would end in war. That he per- 
sonally is pacific we have no doubt; and so far as the preserva- 
tion of peace depends on him, peace will be preserved. It is, 
obvious, however, that the relations between Germany and 
Russia are not just now of the most cordial kind, and at any 
time an outbreak in the Balkans might compel the Czar to 
take a political part to which personally he would greatly 
object, in precipitating war, unless indeed he were willing, 
which he would not be, to risk his throne, 


On Wednesday, Mr. Sexton made a speech complaining of 
the low salaries earned by the Irish teachers in primary 
schools, male and female, the average head-master’s salary 
being £79, and head-mistress’s, £66; while the average male 
assistant-teacher’s salary is £48, and female assistant-teacher’s, 
£39. He also complained of the unnecessary restrictions 
enforced on Roman Catholic schools attended by no Pro- 
testant child, as regards the use of religious symbols in the 
school, and remarked on the inadequacy of the provision for 
University teaching for Catholics, and the unpopularity of 
the Queen’s Colleges. Mr. Balfour made a very important 
speech in reply, after complimenting Mr. Sexton on the modera- 
tion of his tone. He admitted the inadequate payment of 
Irish teachers, but said that it was not due to any want of 
liberality on the part of the State, but to the unwillingness of 
the Irish people to pay for education. The contribution made 
by the State to the English head-master’s salary is only £57, 
while to the Irish head-master’s salary it is £64; and the 
English head-mistress, in like manner, receives from the 
State £39, while the Irish head-mistress receives £54. Indeed, 
the State pays four-fifths of the whole salaries of the Irish 
teachers. It is not, then, any want of liberality in the disposal 
of Imperial funds which is in fault. Indeed, we pay £77,000 
a year towards the support of Irish convent and monastery 
schools, which are, of course, in effect, strictly denominational. 
Mr. Balfour, however, agreed that wherever in Ireland there 
are schools for the separate denominations, it might not be . 
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necessary to enforce the restrictions hitherto imposed upon 
denominational schools, as it is necessary to enforce them 
where there is any chance of a mixed attendance. 


But the most important part of Mr. Balfour’s speech was 
what he said on University education. He did not conceal 
his regret “ that the clergy had felt it their duty to discourage 
members of the Catholic Church from taking full advantage 
of the Queen’s Colleges or of Trinity College, Dublin ;” but in 
matters of this kind, regrets, he said, were vain things; he 
must take facts as he found them, and the only course was 
“to try to devise some scheme by which the wants of the 
Roman Catholic population should be met, other than those 
which at present had been attempted. He did not think that 
it was proper for him on that occasion to suggest even the 
main lines of what the scheme ought to be; but that they 
ought, if possible, to carry out such a scheme which would 
satisfy all the legitimate aspirations of Roman Catholics, he 
entertained no doubt.” He hoped that he himself should be 
able to undertake some of the practicable educational reforms 
which he had suggested, though, of course, he fixed no definite 
time for them. In the meantime, he thought the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland ought to be satisfied when they con- 
sidered that what is in the main a Protestant State, con- 
tributes towards Roman Catholic education, managed by 
Roman Catholics, though under certain mild restrictions, 
funds larger than those contributed by the Exchequer of any 
Roman Catholic country on the Continent in support of 
Roman Catholic education. 


This speech made a great sensation in the House. Mr. 
Parnell indicated a cautious approval. Mr. Wallace was 
very bitter on the billings and cooings which had been 
going on between Irish Members and the Government. 
He had at first supposed that Mr. Balfour was about 
to propose something that would encourage mixed educa- 
tion, the dislike to which in Ireland he had described as 
an evil; but, to his astonishment and dismay, he found that, 
on the contrary, Mr. Balfour was proposing to increase the 
evil. He would offer to this policy the most lively opposition, 
and he did not think that if the Government were counting 
on driving a wedge into the Opposition by separating the 
Parnellites from the Radicals, the wedge would in this case 
prove to be a successful mechanical contrivance. Mr. E. 
Robertson was still more vehement in denouncing Mr. Balfour’s 
policy, and expressed his opinion that the Parnellites, if they 
remained faithful to the views they had just expressed, would 
drive a very big wedge between them and the Radical Party. 
The Radicals were but a small group on Wednesday, so many 
of them having escaped from their political drudgery; but 
amongst those who remained, the effervescence at this speech 
of Mr. Balfour’s was extremely loud and significant. 


On Wednesday, the French Cabinet met at Fontainebleau 
under the presidency of M. Carnot, and the decree fixing the 
polling-day for the General Elections was duly signed. The 
ordinary voting is to take place on September 22nd, and the 
second ballots on October 6th. France is thus brought face to 
face with one of the strangest and most momentous crises in her 
history. No prospect was ever more obscure. The nature of 
the coalition on which Boulangism rests is strikingly ex- 
hibited by a list of the General’s candidates, in which 
Anarchists, Ultramontanes, Secularists, Napoleonists, and 
Orleanists are jumbled together in strange confusion. The 
spectacle of Count de Mun, the exponent of an almost 
medieval Catholicism; Henri Rochefort, the Communist and 
anti-clerical Revolutionary; M. Naquet, the Jew author of 
the law of divorce ; and Paul de Cassaignac, the Napoleonic 
swashbuckler,—all willing to unite .under the banner of 
General Boulanger, is one such as no country has ever 
before witnessed. If Boulangism is nothing else, it is at least 
the universal solvent of politics. It fuses elements otherwise 
absolutely incompatible. The President will, it is said, just 
before the elections, himself issue an address to the French 
people, exposing the tactics of the assailants of the Republic. 
Possibly this course may be useful; but it is also possible 
that the electors may resent it as an interference with their 
right to decide for themselves. 


The Times on Tuesday published an important article on 


Athens, who appears to have a special knowled 
dition of the island, and, indeed, to have played a consi a 
part in the principal political events that have taken mig 
the island of late years. In it the writer suggests bine in 
believes would prove a solution of the present diffi rh 
Though he looks forward to an ultimate union with Gre, ue 
thinks that for the present the essential point is to Z " 
Governor capable of understanding the Cretan character a ¥ 
according to his account, differs little from that of the I ich, 
and then to give him a life-tenure. At present, the office sie 
for five years, an arrangement which results jpn tt : 
intrigues in regard to the renewal of the appointment ‘an 
at Constantinople and in Crete.. For instance, one Candas 
is said to have led up to his reappointment by an mae 
application of the maxim, Divide et impera, which consisted in 
encouraging the rival chiefs to cut each other’s throats, The 
system was, it is said, the cause of the present war of came e 
and produced no less than six hundred murders, The 
Governor, then, argues the writer in the Times, diieds 
be appointed for life, as in Samos, should be recognised } 
the Powers, and should not be removed except with their 
sanction. In fact, the proposal is one for limited autonomy of 
the kind set up in Eastern Roumelia. We see no reason wh 
it should not succeed. It certainly could not injure the Porte, 
which in reality derives no advantage whatever from Crete, ” 


ge of the Con. 


The Queen’s visit to Wales has been marked by very great 
enthusiasm on the part of the inhabitants, but by little else that 
is noteworthy. On Monday she lunched with Sir Theodore 
Martin, and afterwards visited Llangollen, where, however, 
owing to previous delays, the bar of Welsh gold prepared 
as an offering by Mr. Pritchard Morgan was not presented 
to her. On Wednesday evening her Majesty left the Prin. 
cipality for Scotland. The attempt to connect the visit with 
an anti-tithe demonstration proved a complete failure, and Mr. 
Gee was reduced to a curiously naive expression of his disgust 
at the whole proceedings, in which “ the note of provinciality” 
is even more conspicuous than the bad taste. Whatan instruc- 
tive and amusing essay Mr. Matthew Arnold would have given 
us on the text supplied by the article in the Baner! 


The Naval Maneuvres closed on Thursday. Though the 
absence of full reports makes it impossible to give any detailed 
account of the result of the operations, it is clear that another 
proof has been given of the extreme difficulty of protecting 
our coasts under the conditions of modern warfare. In 
spite of the fact that the English Admiral started with a 
better fleet than his antagonists, and that he early deprived 
them of some of their best vessels, he was unable to keep the 
Achil ironclads shut up in Queenstown ; and notwithstanding 
the immense naval supremacy of the defending force, our shores 
were ravaged by Admiral Baird’s vessels, which steamed for a 
week almost at will along our coasts, bombarding towns and 
seizing merchant-sbips. No doubt they were at last run 
down ; but, from an enemy’s point of view, they had done 
quite enough damage to make such an event of small 
consequence. It is obvious that if we ever go to war with 
any Power possessing a strong fleet, we must expect such 
annoyances and disasters. Still, if the nation has its heart 
in the war, they will be borne with stubbornness and pluck. 
England is not all watering-places and commercial ports. 


On Tuesday, Sir John Gorst introduced the Indian Budget 
in an almost empty House,—a curious commentary on the 
interest which the New Radicals pretend to take in the 
inhabitants of our Asian possessions. The Under-Secretary 
dealt with the three years ending March 31st, 1888, 1889, 
and 1890. In the first. of these years, there was a nominal 
deficit of Rx. 2,028,832 (Rx. stands for 10 rupees, and so for not 
quite 14s. at the present rate of exchange), though actually 
only about half that amount was deficient, the remainder being 
accounted for by the carrying out of the conversion of 4 into 33 
per cent. stock. For 1889, the deficit was placed at Rx. 1,500,000; 
but again things turned out better than was expected, and the 
latest returns show that, instead of a deficit, there is a tiny 
surplus amounting to Rx. 10,300. In regard to the year 
ending March 31st, 1890, the Indian Government expect @ 
surplus of Rx. 693,300. On the whole, these figures are 
satisfactory, though there is no reason to think that the falling- 
off of the opium revenue or the wasting of the value of the 





the Cretan question, contributed by its correspondent at 


rupee have finally ceased. These still remain the dangers 
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The most cheerful point is the smallness 
pt, which, if the money spent on remunerative works 
ted, only amounts to a year’s revenue. Again, it is 
— t find that though the price of salt has not risen 
ieee ihe Government manage to collect from it a con- 
pm 9 


jerable increase of revenue. 


; writing on Sunday last from Hawarden to 
eee —vhie published his letter on Tuesday,— 
* a report he had received from Armenia of the out- 
- aan Bey, which appears to confirm all that has 
id to the same effect in the papers on Armenia lately 
bean wi to Parliament. Mr. Gladstone remarks that he has 
“on otten the conspicuous part taken by the Daily News in 
* caine the horrors committed by the Turks in Bulgaria in 
ets - expresses the hope that the British Government will 
ae statements to the bottom, and will freely avail itself 
“ i the powerful aid of public opinion.” The account forwarded 
hs Mr, Gladstone is one of murder and outrage committed by 
P Bey, with a hundred followers, in the village of 
Khartz, between Moosh and Bitlis, in Armenia, in the month 
of March last, and of the helplessness of the Armenians to 
obtain redress. The account confirms charges made against the 
same Kurdish chief in the papers lately presented to Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Gladstone speaks of its source as one which 
has every presumption of trustworthiness. We have since 
earned by telegram that Moussa Bey is on his way to Con- 
santinople for trial, and that the witnesses against him have 
also been sent for by the Sultan, though it is added that the 
Kurdish chief has forwarded a considerable sum to the capital 
en which he is supposed to rely for an acquittal. We trust 
that Sir William White’s influence at Constantinople will 
nore than outweigh the influence of bribes transmitted thither 
by a Kurdish chief. 


The Cronin trial is being postponed by all sorts of efforts 
onthe part of the prisoners’ counsel to get separate trials for 
the separate prisoners, and to press other dilatory motions. 
In the meantime, an attempt has been made to murder one of 
the witnesses against Burke,—a man of the name of Klahro, 
atinsmith, who recently recognised Burke as the person for 
whom he had on May 6th soldered a tin box supposed to con- 
iain Dr. Cronin’s clothes. Klahro was attacked in the street 
o Tuesday night by several young Irishmen, beaten, and 
seriously injured. 


The death of Lord Addington (better known as Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard) creates a vacancy in North Buckinghamshire, for 
which Mr. Hubbard (who now goes to the Upper House) was 
returned in 1886 by the very narrow majority of 71,—Captain 
Verney, his Home-rule opponent, having polled 4,389 votes, 
against 4,460 given to Mr. Hubbard. In 1885, before Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal for Ireland, Captain Verney was 
returned by 5,462 votes, against 4,006 given to the Conserva- 
tive, Sir Charles Wilson; so that before the Irish Question 
was raised, the Liberals had a majority of. no less than 1,456. 
The Home-rulers, therefore, will be very sanguine of carrying 
the seat again, and as it is understood that Captain Verney is 
ready for a contest, no doubt a very exciting battle will be 
fought. The Unionists should choose a very strong candidate, 
or they run a great chance of being beaten. 


of the de 


rages of 


The trial of Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. Gilhooly on 
the charge of conspiracy was concluded on Monday at 
Clonakilty. Both Members of Parliament were declared 
guilty of the offence charged against them,—the former being 
sentenced to two months without hard labour, and the latter 
to six months’ imprisonment, also without hard labour. In 
the case of Mr. O’Brien, the prisoner is required, at the 
expiration of the sentence, to enter into recognisances himself 
in £400, and two sureties of £200 each, or in default to be 
Mr. Gilhooly is 
ilo ordered to find sureties on similar terms, but for only 


} lalf the amount ; but in case of default he will also have to serve 


‘vo months in gaol. Mr. Harrington, acting as counsel for 


7 the two Members, refused to make any defence, or to give 


‘ay “recognition to what he was forced to look upon as 


] ‘temerest semblance of a trial.” Anywhere but in Ireland such 


"marks would have been followed by the advocate resuming his 
vat. The Nationalist orator, however, proceeded to make a 
lng speech accusing the Crown of conspiracy, in the course of 
thich, on Mr. O’Brien’s behalf, he accepted full responsibility | 








for everything that had appeared in United Ireland. After 
the announcement of the sentence, Mr. O’Brien declined to 
appeal, though Mr. Gilhooly adopted an opposite course. 
During the trial, the Magistrates appear to have behaved, 
though enduring great provocation, with admirable tact and 
good temper. Mr. O’Brien, it may be remarked, showed at 
the end of the proceedings his usual lack of good breeding. 
For instance, he remarked that “it was better to have nothing 
to do with the loathsome system, full of fraud and perjury, 
connected with the supposed administration of justice.” If 
Mr. O’Brien ran any risk by his use of superlative vitupera- 
tion, we might at least admire his pluck. Asit is, the spectacle 
of a man throwing mud from a coign of vantage does not 
increase one’s respect for the thrower. 


The ‘Sultan,’ sunk by running on a reef of hidden rocks 
near Malta, has been raised, and was on Monday floated safely 
into port. The work of recovery, abandoned by the Admiralty, 
was carried out by an Italian Company, who are to receive 
£50,000 as salvage,—a not unreasonable sum, considering that 
the vessel was worth something very near a million. The 
thickness of the ‘Sultan’s’ side-armour is from 6in. to 9 in., 
and she carries twelve guns (eight of 18 tons, and four of 12 tons), 
has engines of nearly 8,000 horse-power, and a displacement of 
over 9,000 tons. No doubt she will need a great deal of 
repair; but for all that, her recovery is a subject of national 
congratulation. To have been obliged to strike her name off 
the Navy List would, considered as a fighting loss, have been 
equivalent to the destruction of at least two regiments,—a fact 
which the country never seems to realise when one of its first- 
class battle-ships goes to the bottom. 


Mr. Balfour made an amusing speech at Hertford on 
Thursday about the popular enjoyment of Art and Literature. 
He held that “there is more innocent hypocrisy talked about 
the admiration of picture-galleries, than about any other sub- 
ject connected with either religion or culture.” People do not 
feel, said Mr. Balfour, the admiration they express, but they ex- 
press the admiration which their guide-books assure them that 
it is right and proper for them to feel. That we believe to be 
perfectly true, but is it not, after all, a sort of culture—a 
very conventional sort, no doubt,—that ordinary people should 
put their minds through the paces of this guide-book admira- 
tion, and vaguely realise what it is that they would admire if 
they could? If they had only the courage to confess that it is 
this and nothing more that they feel, it might be a genuine 
benefit to them to learn what it is that the conventional art- 
culture expects them to see and feel in pictures. And very 
likely, though it is a dull and poor sort of discipline, it is as 
good a discipline as average minds can go through by way of 
substitute for still more vulgar pleasures. 


When Mr. Balfour went on to praise the love of books as 
“a sovereign specific for dissipating the petty cares and 
troubles of life,” was not he, too, a little conventional P 
“ Petty” cares and troubles no doubt they may dissipate, but 
his context indicated that they could do more than this, 
which, except in the case of such cold hearts as that of the 
French writer quoted by Mr. Balfour, who said that he had 
never in his life undergone any personal trouble or affliction 
“which he could not dissipate by half-an-hour’s reading,” they 
certainly cannot. It is one of the greatest troubles of life for 
those who undergo great misfortunes to discover that though 
it is possible at any time to fix the attention on a subject 
which it is their duty to consider, the world of books has become 
as unreal and flat to them as if it were a world of shadows. 


The Divorce Law passed in France in 1884 seems to be 
operating with terrible effect. In 1884 there were 3,657 
divorces; in 1885, 4,123; in 1886, 4,007; in 1887, 5,797. But 
the most astounding statement made is that in the Department 
of the Seine,—.e., Paris and its neighbourhood,—there are no 
fewer than 62°8 divorces to every thousand marriages, or that 
considerably more than one in twenty marriages (say, one in 
sixteen) ends in a divorce. On the other hand, in the Finisterre 
and the Cotes du Nord, not much more than one ina thousand 
marriages ends in a divorce,—a curious testimony this to the 
different morale of Parisian and provincial life in France. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 973—97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——=———— 


THE STRIKE AT THE DOCKS. 


+ age great’ strike of the last ten days has in it 
‘ aspects at once humiliating and encouraging. It is 
humiliating to see that there is so little knowledge of the 
exact conditions under which this mighty city is fed, that 
when something goes wrong, there must be all this blind 
groping about for the source of the mischief, nobody being 
able to lay his finger on the spot where the social system 
is at fault. The electrician can tell almost exactly where 
the fault lies in an electric cable that ceases to perform 
its work rightly, though that fault may be buried under a 
mile or two of salt water nearly a thousand leagues away. 
But in our human arrangements it is very different. 
Every one knows that something is wrong, but whether the 
intruding atoms which embarrass the mighty system of 
linked human lives and actions, are here or there, no one can 
tell us with any authority till after the city has been suffering 
for a week or two from the disorders into which all its 
energies have been thrown. One great authority throws the 
blame on the shipowners, another throws it on the dockyard 
directors, a third on the sweaters or gangers, a fourth on the 
casual labourers ; and the process by which the truth is at 
last found out is more like the process by which dust is got 
out of a watch,—by taking the whole network of wheels 
to pieces and cleaning them all separately,—than it is like 
the process by which the fault in an electric cable is dis- 
covered at the bottom of the ocean hundreds of miles 
away. ‘This is the humiliating aspect of the great spec- 
tacle we have been witnessing. On the other hand, there 
is an encouraging aspect, too, in the spectacle of a great 
army of labour, amounting to nearly a hundred thousand 
men, not under the discipline of officers or any sharp and 
stern law, confining itself so strictly to demonstrations of 
moral force, and showing hardly even any disposition to 
indulge in the reckless waste of property and idle rage 
of passion which would have distinguished such a 
mighty disorganisation of labour as this but a very 
few years ago. The many evil suggestions which 
must flash through the minds of the idle and dis- 
solute as they see the power of the working classes, 
have appeared to be quite impotent, and that, too, for 
a time which must seem a very long one to men whose 
families are eager to be fed. It is impossible to deny that 
the working classes of this mighty city have gained enor- 
mously in self-restraint and sense of justice since the days 
when such an event as this would have been made the 
occasion not only for the pillage of shops and the destruc- 
tion of their former employers’ property, but for all sorts 
of angry demonstrations against unpopular religions and 
unpopular politicians. We hardly know whether the 
absence of anything like scientific insight into the relations 
of the capital and labour on which the supply of London 
depends, ought to cause us the more discomposure, or our 
admiration for the self-restraint of the dissatisfied labourers 
ought to cause us the more satisfaction. On the whole, 
we think the latter feeling prevails for the present; but 
if the strike lasts much longer, we shall certainly not find 
that the self-restraint of the men will hold out. And then 
the uppermost feeling in all classes will be mortification at 
our ignorance of the system on which capital and labour 
are related in this great city, and at the hap-hazard way in 
which we must proceed to discover the flaw when the system 
becomes unworkable. 

Some points, however, have been made pretty clear by 
the discussions of the last week, one of them being that 
though the dock-labourers have struck when they could 
no longer bear the evil of low and uncertain wages, they have 
not struck at the time when the profits of the principal 
importers allowed a good margin out of which their wages 
might have been raised without diminishing the general 
demand. Mr. Sydney Buxton has suggested that a good 
deal of responsibility rests with the shipowners, who ought 
to say whether they can or cannot afford to pay a somewhat 
higher dock-rate, in order to supply a margin for the raising 
of the dock-labourers’ wages. r. H. Lafone, in the meet- 
ing held at the Cannon Street Hotel on Tuesday, put the 
inopportuneness of the strike, so far as regards the present 
prices of produce, very powerfully. He “remarked upon 
the great difference which had taken place in the charges 
made in the port since the last strike in 1872, when the 
wages were 4d, an hour. At that time the charge for 
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working jute was 7s. per ton. It was now ls 9d 
he asked, was it possible for an employer . ° Hoy, 
even 5d. an hour with such a reduction as that AW feeha 
was lls. 3d. in 1872; it was now 4s, Sheltiet 
£2 10s. 10d. then; now it was £1 7s. 6d. He Was 
quote a good many other cases of a similar could 
But it is always so. When the men are wae 
the pressure on them comes to a climax just ma 
moment when there is least chance of 4. pplyi the 
remedy which will seem fair to the other classes ys oe a 
If we had but had a better knowledge of the ae 
of our system, the rise from 4d. to 5d. an hour gained ; 
1872 would not have contented the dock-labourers " 
might then have demanded the 6d. that they = 
demand with much less hardship to those out ta. 
profits they would in the end have been paid. ™ 


But while all parties seem to be agreed that there q 
some great grievances under which the dock-labourers 
suffer which might be and ought to be removed,—especially 
the evil system under which small middlemen carry off y 
great part of the men’s wages, and are even said to ; 
away some of them in bribes to the employers or tho 
employers’ foremen who gave them the contract; and while 
it is generally admitted that the night-work,—that is, the 
work between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m.,—should be paid at a higher 
rate than the day-work, the real pinch of the situation is the 
demand, on which the men seem to be inexorable, that the 
wages of casual dock-labourers shall be raised from 5d, to 
6d. an hour. The great question is,—Can the Dock Directors 
afford to concede this, or had they better just shut up the 
docks altogether ? We see a good deal of evidence in the 
various letters which have been published that this is not 
a proposal which need be absolutely rejected, if the docks 
were but managed on the reasonable principle of writing.off 
as wasted the capital sunk in obsolete arrangements not 
really suited to the general steam navigation system of the 
present day. Whether we compare the system adopted at 
the Liverpool docks with the system adopted at the London 
docks, or compare the speeches and letters of the great 
shipowners with the statements of the Dock Directors, it 
is difficult not to come to the same conclusion, that the Dock 
Directors are really struggling hard to keep their heads 
above water because they will not frankly admit that a 
great deal of capital has been sunk in arrangements which 
are not at all suited to the steamships of the present time. 
Mr. Sutherland, in his interesting letter to Thursday's 
Times, says :—‘ Probably one-half of the capital outlay of 
the London and St. Katherine Dock and the East and West 
India Docks Company may be considered obsolete for all 
practical purposes in connection with shipping; but still 
the dock authorities are under the obligation to endeavour 
to make a profit on this unproductive outlay, either by 
economising in their labour expenditure, or increasing the 
dues now levied upon goods and shipping.” That we believe 
to be the economical explanation of the Dock Companies’ 
non possumus in reply to the demand for a higher rate 
of labour ; and it points to the competition of the suggested 
Co-operative Dock Company, or to the superseding of the 
present Dock Companies by a Dock Trust, as the true solu- 
tion of the present difficulty. The same reform is suggested 
by the very instructive comparison made in Friday's Times 
between the general policy of the Liverpool docks and the 
general policy of the London docks, which seems to be in 
almost every respect so unfavourable to the latter. What 
we hope to see is a system in which the dock-labourer 
gets his 6d. an hour, and is not liable to be dismissed after 
once being engaged, without at least 2s. in his pocket, and 
in which none of his wages shall go to the sweater, much 
less in the way of bribe to the foreman who engages the 
sweater. But further, we should like to see the worst 
class of dock-labourers,—those who do not really earn 
good wages,—altogether discouraged, and thrown back 
on the casual wards of the workhouses, or any other 
expedients for the maintenance of our “residuum.” It's 
far better that a limited number of hard workers should 
be supported in comfort than that their rate of pay should 
be reduced by the competition of a number of loafers who 
can only be got to work at all by the close supervision of 
coarse and greedy middleman. So far as we can judge from 
the many letters published on all hands, the administration 


of the London docks has really been, on the whole, inefficient 
and petty. The Directors have tried to swell their revenw 
from such illegitimate sources as the trade in beer supplie 

out of casks trundled to the side of the workmen as they 
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the docks; and instead of assigning the various 
gation Companies special places for loading and 

nloading in their docks at given rates, and leaving all the 
7 rvision of both processes to the Ship Companies, they 
e insisted on unloading by their own dock-labourers, and 
po ina manner by no means satisfactory to the shipowners. 
add to this that they have sanctioned a vicious contract 

stem, and have not given adequate terms for night-work, 
: d we can easily understand how it is that they have failed 
re satisfy both the labourers whom they employ, and the 
Shipping Companies on whom they depend. There seems 
every reason to believe that if they did not struggle to 
make ill-invested capital pay a dividend to which it is 
no longer entitled, they might very easily concede the 
most important of the labourers’ demands, and give 

eater satisfaction to their customers too. If they do 
not reconsider their position, and that quickly, the policy 
of superseding them by a Trust managed in the public 
snterest, will soon become the only remedy for a monopoly 
which threatens the Port of London with a great disaster. 


work in the 
Steam Navi 





THE LESSON AND THE LEGACY OF THE 
SESSION. 


HE Session just closed has been a humble Session,— 
indeed, to all parties something more than a humble 
Session, a humbling Session. The work done has neither 
been ambitious nor great. The Naval Defence Act has 
been much its most considerable achievement, and though 
we may fairly hope that that will prove a success and place 
our Navy on a better footing, yet it will be some years 
before its full effects can be estimated, and it is impossible 
to discount as yet the experience of those years. The two 
Scotch Acts passed may prove, and we trust will prove, 
very useful ; but so far as regards the Local Government 
Act, neither in England nor in Scotland can we as yet 
count up with any confidence the balance of loss and gain. 
One notable result of the large concessions made to local 
feeling is by no means reassuring as yet. The London 
County Council has showa less head and more heat than 
we had hoped, and we see the result,—partly good, we 
believe, but also partly evil, and as yet very undecided as 
regards its total influence,—in that gigantic dock strike, 
with the large measure of popular sympathy that it has 
evoked, amidst the dramatic scenery of which the Session 
has terminated. There cannot be a doubt that the new 
and somewhat blind faith in the power of the people to 
control the market rate of labour is growing very rapidly, 
and is in a large measure due to the great legislative 
experiments in local government which have been passed 
with the approval of all parties, but with much more 
absolute confidence in the popular handling of economical 
problems than, in our opinion, the delicacy of those 
problems warrants. However, the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Act is more likely to be prudently administered 
than its English predecessor, for the Scotch are both 
more canny and more accustomed to popular self- 
government than the English, and we shall hope to 
see wise lessons learned by London from the North, 
rather than lessons taught to the North by London. 
The Scotch Universities Act is a still more modest 
measure, and whether it does all that it is intended to 
do or not, can hardly prove to be anything but useful 
on the whole. Again, the Irish Light Railways Act, 
though we think it may be really productive of con- 
siderable good, is pretty sure to have a good many injurious 
consequences which must be set off against that good. 
Finally, the Technical Education Act was hurried through 
in far too headlong a manner to make anything more 
than a clumsy beginning in a difficult field, so that we 
cannot, on the whole, feel the least doubt that the chief 
legislative measures of the Session have been decidedly 
unambitious, nor that they are hardly likely to produce 
unmixed good. They have not aimed at any very ideal 
end, and yet they have taken a great deal of hard work to 
pass. Mr. Goschen and Lord George Hamilton, in pro- 
viding for something like a steady effort to bring the Navy 
up to the needful standard of efficiency, have carried off 
the chief honours of the Session; but even they are hardly 
in a position to ask as yet for congratulation. We have had 
no measure this Session to compare with the reduction in 
the National Debt effected a year ago. 
And if the positive results of the Session have been 
humble, the net result of its Parliamentary conflicts has 





been, on the whole, somewhat humbling all round. The 
Opposition began the Session in a mood which seemed to 
anticipate a speedy and signal triumph. They have not 
gone back to their homes in that mood. Sir William 
Harcourt, indeed, may feel that he has scored a personal 
success in his dealings with the Tithe Bill, a measure 
hastily decided _on, unhappily conceived, and not skilfully 
piloted in the House of Commons. But even Sir William 
Harcourt had lost ground rather than gained it up to the 
time at which the Government made this false step, and 
we doubt whether the elation with which he returns to the 
country after his happy political stroke, will not be more 
likely to stimulate in him the qualities by which chiefly he 
inspires even popular distrust, than to secure any advance 
in permanent political influence. The Pharisee is strong 
in Sir William Harcourt, and though the Pharisee is a 
popular character with middle-class constituencies, we are 
not sure that he is so favourably regarded by the great 
mass of the people themselves. Now, the Pharisee in Sir 
William Harcourt has certainly been greatly encouraged by 
his success in at once defeating the Government’s unlucky 
attempt to deal with the Tithe question, and in patronising 
his defeated foes. The other leaders of Opposition, 
great and small, have certainly scored no great strokes 
this Session. Mr. Gladstone has added much to his diffi- 
culties by accepting openly the federal solution of the 
Home-rule Question; and that has, we think, done 
him more harm in Parliament than the campaign in 
the South-West has done him good in the country. His 
manliest and most impressive speech, in defence of the 
Prince of Wales’s Children Bill, has only shown how few 
are the followers on whom he can rely when he asserts his 
own judgment as a statesman of experience and fidelity ; 
and his ineffectual half-and-half resistance to the Naval 
Defence Bill suggests the same lesson. Mr. Gladstone 
has risen in the estimate of the better class of politicians 
by separating himself from his party on the former 
measure, as they might have hoped that he would also 
have separated himself from it on the latter measure. 
But as a party leader he is certainly less powerful now 
than at the meeting of Parliament. And we may say the 
same of Mr. John Morley. His manly opposition to the 
eight hours’ labour party has raised him in the estimation 
of the better class of politicians, but has not increased his 
general popularity. And the wavering and uncertain line 
of conduct adopted by him in relation to the Royal grants, 
a line for which no one can offer a satisfactory rationale, has 
lowered his influence alike with those who wished him to 
oppose those grants, and with those who thought that he 
ought to have stood manfully by Mr. Gladstone, and not 
given way to the more ignorant of his supporters. 

The only statesman who has come out of the conflicts of 
the Session with a Parliamentary reputation definitely 
raised, though he has conducted no considerable legislative 
measure through the House of Commons, is Mr. Balfour. 
Indeed, on the very last day of real debate, Wednesday, 
he seized an opportunity of holding out a promise for the 
legislation of next year, which should greatly increase the 
estimation to which his manly and cool conduct of the 
Irish policy of the year has already raised him. Mr. 
Balfour indicated that he very much sympathises with the 
position of those Roman Catholics who are not satisfied with 
the present condition of the higher Roman Catholic educa- 
tion in Ireland. In this journal we have steadily put 
forward the same view, and have urged that, however 
unreasonable we may think it that Irish Catholics distrust 
as they do distrust the teaching of Trinity College, Dublin, 
they ought, if they wish it, to have a University in 
which they have full confidence, possessing the same 
advantages in the way of books and laboratories, and 
the paraphernalia of education generally, of which 
Trinity College, Dublin, can boast. The Roman Catholic 
University College in Ireland might very easily be placed 
in this position if the Government would but vote it a good 
round sum for the purpose of such a reconstruction ; while 
at the Royal University the students of that College would 
compete on equal terms with Protestants for scholarships 
and degrees. If we understand Mr. Balfour aright, he is 
quite prepared to support some measure of that nature. 
Mr. Chamberlain, too, tells us that though no concrete 
scheme has been discussed, the Liberal Unionists have 
given their hearty assent to some concession of the kind, 
and the only danger of any serious disapproval is one on 
the part of Colonel Saunderson and his Ulster friends. 
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Further, Mr. Balfour is disposed to give the primary 
schools attended by no Protestant child,—and of these 
there are many,—more freedom from the restrictions im- 
posed for the sake of children of other creeds than they 
have at present, on condition that all these restrictions 
should be kept in full force for the benefit of any school 
attended by both Roman Catholics and Protestants. All 
this seems to us true liberality in the Government, 
and a liberality which may have some effect in weaning 
the Roman Catholic episcopacy and priesthood from its 
present most mischievous alliance with the National League. 
Evidently Mr. Balfour’s speech was received with great 
alarm by the ultra-Radicals, who recognised it as likely 
to drive in a formidable wedge between them and the 
Parnellite Party. Whether that will be so or not, we can 
hardly judge. The Parnellites are perfectly willing to 
take what they can get either from friends or foes, and 
seem never to be very clear whether the friend of the 
day may not be the foe of the morrow, and vice versd. 
We should be very far indeed from approving of any policy 
merely because it promised the Government the accidental 
support of the Parnellite Party. We would rather see it 
imprisoning Parnellite Members for inciting to lawless- 
ness, as they are now doing, than conciliating them by any- 
thing that could properly be called a bribe. But this is 
an Irish educational policy which we have supported 
consistently for twenty years, not because it conciliates 
the Parnellites, but because it is just; and we cannot 
afford to oppose it only because a party of whose whole 
political strategy we heartily disapprove, happens to be 
willing to support it. For our own parts, we think that 
Mr. Balfour would be very well advised if he made an 
educational measure of this kind the second great Irish 
measure of next Session,—a Land measure being the first, 
—and postponed the difficult Local Government measure 
till it could receive more careful preparation. Perhaps the 
speech of Wednesday may indicate some such purpose. 
If so, the very humble Session which has just closed will 
leave us a legacy of brighter hope for the Irish legislation 
of the coming year than we have hitherto ventured to 
entertain, and a brighter hope for the steady rise of Mr. 
Balfour in the estimate of true statesmen and in the favour 
of the people of the United Kingdom. 





A WARNING TO THE SOCIALISTS. 


ie enterprise and sound judgment of the Manchester 
Examiner enable English readers to learn something 
of the real progress of social and political events in the 
United States at not unfrequent intervals. As a rule, the 
telegrams from the other side of the Atlantic have plenty 
to say as to how Mr. Irving or Mr. Wilson Barrett was 
received in Hamlet, of the sums paid to Patti, of the 
amount of this or that millionaire’s property, and of the 
trivial details of the public scandal of the moment, but 
nothing as to matters of infinitely greater interest and 
importance. The Manchester Examiner's series of American 
notes—not telegraphic summaries, but carefully written 
reports—are, however, doing something to take away so 
great a reproach from the English Press, and to enable the 
public to hear of facts which otherwise would pass almost 
unnoticed. In a recent number, that of Monday last, 
there is an account of the practical collapse of the famous 
organisation known as the Knights of Labour, which at 
this moment has a special significance, and should be 
taken to heart by those among English workmen who are 
inclined to exaggerate the power of such combinations. 
The organisation in question, which, though it originated 
among the tailors of Philadelphia in 1869, did not become 
prominent till about 1884 or 1885, seemed at one period of its 
career as if it were going to succeed just where the famous 
International had failed. Confined to no one trade or 
class, its professed object was to organise the labourers in 
such a way as to compel obedience to their demands. 
‘Tf,’ ran the argument, ‘the whole of the workers of 
the United States hold together, and make and enforce 
their claims in common, they must win. A general strike, 
affecting all the means of transport, locomotion, and pro- 
duction, is a weapon which cannot possibly fail in its 
effects, and hence we have only to draw the labourers into 
our combination to place the employers absolutely at our 
mercy. Theoretically, nothing could possibly look more 
promising, and for a time all went well. Very soon the 
Knights of Labour appeared to have become a power in 








the land. Large numbers of working men joj 

and in “the boycott ”»—the American Bens of the prt 
the “sympathetic strike,” the “ walking delegate,” ania 
decisions of a secret and highly centralised administrati ‘ 
the workmen seemed to have found almost irresistibly 
instruments for accomplishing their purpose. Yet, in s ite 
of all these advantages, the Society of the Knights of lake 
proved in practice a complete failure. It enrolled a tn 
many members, it organised several large strikes, it aan 
a considerable amount of riot and disorder, and it produced 
one or two pieces of thoroughly bad and unworkab] 
legislation ; but when it is asked what it did to amelionn 
permanently the condition of the labourers, the answer 
must be,—absolutely nothing. 

The history of the organisation is worth sketching in 
detail. The zenith of its power and influence may be said 
to have been reached in 1886. In that year it numbered 
no less than 750,000 paid-up members. The full signifi- 
cance of this fact can, however, only be realised by remem. 
bering that—excluding the Indians, the Negroes, the 
Chinese, and the inhabitants of Alaska—there were not more 
than forty-eight million men, women, and children at that 
date living in the Union. But of this number, the Census 
analyses show that not more than three millions could 
have been adult males, able to pay their subscriptions to an 
organised body, and engaged in non-agricultural manual 
labour. We may take it, then, that very nearly one 
working man in every four belonged to the Knights of 
Labour in 1886. Whatever was the cause of failure, it was 
not any inability to attract the working men in large 
numbers. Assuredly the belief of a body so large and so 
highly organised that it could paralyse production, trade, 
and commerce, was not one which could primd facie be 
called absurd. Yet in reality it has proved so. In spite 
of the fact that no sort of legislative or administrative 
pressure was brought to bear upon the Knights, and that 
the politicians rather flattered and encouraged than 
denounced them, the Order has in three years’ time gone 
utterly to pieces, and without accomplishing anything 
worth speaking of. Last year its annual report showed 
dwindling numbers and a diminishing exchequer, and this 
year the 750,000 paying members have come down to 
80,000 men, who are only kept on the books by the remis- 
sion of arrears, and of fees and dues. The funds are 
reported to be so low, indeed, that bankruptcy must ensue 
within the next few weeks, while the handsome and 
luxuriously furnished offices in Philadelphia, built some 
four years ago at a cost of £10,000, have been mort- 
gaged to meet current expenses. The collapse has thus 
been complete. In the words of the correspondent of the 
Manchester Examiner, ‘the dissolution of local assemblies 
is taking place by the thousand throughout the length 
and breadth of the country; and, indeed, the revul- 
sion of sentiment in the matter displayed by the working 
classes is almost beyond belief.” No doubt, to a cer- 
tain extent, the tide of unpopularity has been augmented 
by the knowledge that the hard-earned contributions of the 
working men were being spent to support the executive 
officers of the movement in comfort ; but it is to the general 
failure of the Order to accomplish any of its objects that 
must in reality be attributed the abandonment of support 
which has taken place throughout the States. If Master- 
Workman Powderley had contrived to secure a permanent 
increase in the remuneration of labour, the working 
men would not have grudged him the £1,000 a year 
and free quarters, and free hotel and travelling expenses, 
which he enjoyed during the palmy days of the Order. 
No doubt, under present circumstances, these liberal 
payments, and the equally generous remuneration of Mr. 
Powderley’s colleagues, hastened the downfall of the 
Society ; but had there been anything to show for the money, 
the salaries question would have borne a very different 
complexion. As it is, the announcement that the Grand 
Master-Workman has found the means and the time to fit 
himself for joining the Bar will hardly assist any effort 
that may be made to resuscitate the moribund organisa- 
tion. Failure plus big salaries is not a record upon which 
a fresh appeal to the country for support could well be 
made. The Order, however, in spite of these facts, is said 
to contemplate making a fresh start in England and on the 
Continent. It will be as well, then, for the labourers of 
the Old World to remember the history of the organisa- 
tion in America, should they be asked in the future to 
enrol themselves as European Knights of Labour. 
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Many persons compelled to admit the failure of a general | 

ur organisation to raise wages by means of strikes in 

: particular instance, will doubtless argue that there is | 
ie same time no reason why there should not be some 
- a more successful attempt. We think, however, that 
> h a proposition can be shown to be unsound. The 
avialistic theories of which such action as that actually 
— ted by the Knights of Labour, and so enthusiastically 
yo Jated by the International, are the outcome, are, in 
— ade upon a fallacy,—the belief that society is divided 
ee distinct classes of labourers and capitalists, rich and poor. 
ih reality, such divisions are totally illusory. Society con- 


and set it on the head of his youthful son; he 
has shown a distinct aptitude for self-advertisement : 
and altogether he reminds us, in some respects, of a 
versatile politician nearer home who also passes for a 
clever young man. King Milan has tried many things— 
tried to be a statesman, a patriot Prince, a warrior—but 
for the last twelve months he appears to have been trying 
to ascertain, by experiments on his country and opinion, 
how far he has become an adept in the art of posing. It 
is really his efforts in that way which make him interesting, 
and he seems to have cut out a path for himself among his 
brother-Kings. 





dered accurately is a slope, not a flight of steps, and though 
for convenience we call one part of it by one name and another 
py another, there are no definite ridges on the incline. 
Que portion fades imperceptibly into the next. This fact, 
however, is constantly ignored, and only becomes apparent 
qhen some attempt is made to strike at all capital together 
in the name of universal labour. Then the working man 
at last discovers that, though he is a labourer in one 
trade, he is an employer in a hundred others, and 
realises practically, if not theoretically, that he cannot, in 
fect, spend his wages without hiring the work of his 
fellowemen. Hence, the moment a general strike is 
organised, the workman is face to face with the un- 
Jeasant fact that he is injuring himself, and that if 
labour generally is successful, he will be exactly in 
the same position as when he started, for as the 
remuneration of the total body of workmen will have 
increased, so will the purchasing-power of his wages have 
diminished. In fact, he encounters the old dilemma 
that besets Protection when stripped of the sophisms with 
which the politicians have encumbered it. Either Pro- 
tection must be partial, privileged, and unfair, or else it 
must affect all commodities equally, and so fail to benefit 
any class. No doubt, for sentimental or philanthropic 
reasons, a general strike of labour might be organised in 
order to-raise wages in one trade only. That, however, 
would be a purely eleemosynary movement. Thus, though 
it might occasionally be used with effect, it would not, in 
all likelihood, be often applied. Strikes within a par- 
ticular trade, or series of allied trades, have in the past 
been, and will again be successful in raising wages. They 
must not, however, be regarded as if they increased the 
value of labour by some dark and mysterious process. 
They are merely incidents in the higgling of the labour 
market,—one of the processes by which bargains are made 
between employer and employed. The employer has to 
offer a wage which will secure him a supply of labour. A 
strike, speaking in the region of abstract considerations, is 
the intimation that his offer has ceased to attract. The 
strike’s success, or want of success, indicates whether the 
master or the men have more accurately gauged the ratio 
between supply and demand. In truth, then, there is no 
chance of a Socialist revolution being brought about by a 
general strike, for its effects would be more severely felt 
by the working men than by any other portion of the 
community. Of course, it is conceivable, in spite of 
this, that the working men might try the experiment. 
That they will do so, however, we do-not believe, since a 
couple of days would teach them the requisite lesson. You 
may drive out political economy with the pitchfork, but 
she returns as certainly as outraged Nature. 





KING MILAN OF SERVIA. 


[ King Milan of Servia wished to make himself a 
4 puzzle to the European community which interests 
itself in Eastern politics, he may be said to have succeeded. 
Notevery man who in a small way imitates Diocletian, 
Amurath II., and Charles V., deserves even a passing 
wotice ; and if Milan attracts any observation, it is because 
te has been and may still be a little figure in a great 

ma. He has happened to sit as a ruler in a mountain 
frovince which has often been the battle-field of contend- 
ug Powers, and to reign in a capital famous in song and 
tory. It has been his good or bad fortune to play a part, 
however subordinate, in moving events; to be the figure- 
“ud, we cannot say the hero, of campaigns not only 
‘gunst the secular enemy of Servia, but even against 

uchised and sturdy Bulgaria. His name is written 
pon the face of a European treaty; he has managed to 
tain an Act of divorce; he has imposed a Constitu- 
Yn on his country; he has plucked off his crown 








What King Milan actually is, who shall say? Even 
| what he represents himself to be by his actions, and still 
_more by his explanations of his actions, is hard to com- 
prehend. He is not brave, has apparently never got within 
| hearing of a gun fired in earnest ; but Tantia Topee showed 
that a man might be very able, and yet the reverse of 
Is he a philosopher of a rare type, bent on 
teaching by severe example? That is his own estimate of 
himself, or one of his “ selfs ;” for he has recently confided 
to the public ear, through what they politely call in Parlia- 
ment “the usual channels,” the motive which induced him to 
abdicate. The lesson he sought to impress on his astonished 
subjects was “ that a crown may be laid down without rc- 
pining.” Henceforth, if you believe the regal sage, his life 
will be spent in showing the Servians that “this can be 
done,’’—for, of course, the rest of the world know it can be 
done, though such high actions are not frequent. More- 
over, he does not intend to recover, or try to recover, the 
ornament which he has put away. That is very noble; 
but somehow the reasons he puts forward to account for 
the Constitution, clash with the King’s proud conception of 
himself as a moral philosopher teaching by example. For 
it seems that, “ unable and unwilling to govern according 
to the Radical ideas of the majority,” he did not scruple 
to bestow on Servia institutions which he believed would 
not be found to suit the interests of the country. That 
looks very much like, not moral philosophy, but, shall 
we say, spite, for he apparently hopes that the Servians 
will make a dreadful example of themselves, and in that 
way he will be avenged for the slights and vexations put 
on him. There seems to be a touch of the vexed cynic in 
this otherwise self-sacrificing Mentor. When the - boy- 
King, his son, asked him why former enemies now behaved 
“quite nicely” to him, “My boy,” he sententiously 
answered, @ la Rochefoucauld, “it is because I have 
nothing more to ask of them, nor they of me.” How 
much of it may be real, and how much self-deception, 
we do not know; but his Majesty plainly is anxious 
that we should all think him a fine fellow. In- 
stead of that, he is regarded as a puzzle, and we can 
only guess why he imposed on the country a political 
apparatus which he thought would not work, why he got 
rid of his Queen, and above all, why he took off the 
crown so lately won. He is probably a man of some 
talent, who, not made of the hard, tough Obrennovich 
texture, could not bear the terrors of public life in a half- 
savage community, especially when he had to contend with 
a Queen obstinately bent on thwarting his policy and 
having her own way, which is a way strongly tinctured 
with Panslavism. We can easily imagine that such a 
flighty ruler of Servia must have been a severe trial to 
Austria-Hungary, and not altogether a blessing to Russia, 
though at present she seems to have reaped the fruit of 
his failings. In any case, he is an eccentric specimen of 
Royalty,—a sort of “ King and no King,” something of an 
actor, something of a politician, not without considerable 
oratorical gifts, having moral audacity rather than moral 
courage, ‘“‘unstable as water,” and different in all respects 
fromthe shrewd, rough, valorous peasant-chiefs who laid the 
foundations of Servian independence. They made a State ; 
he has only achieved notoriety, and has not, perhaps, had 
his full share of repute from patriotic enterprises, because 
he has never been able to face the cannon. Not an enviable 
destiny. 

Still, he has an elastic and unquiet temperament which 
frets in obscurity, and we do not feel at all sure that: he 
will not be heard of again in Servia. For if he laughs 


| Z 
| valiant. 


scoffingly at the Radical politicians, he grows earnest at 
once when Queen Natalie is mentioned, and his language 
implies that if she interferes again, he may interfere 
also. According to his theory, the love which the Queen 
bears towards her son is tempered by her ambition, which, 
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he would have us believe, is the master-passion in her 
mind, and he insists that the boy is quite aware that he 
holds the second place in her affections. Of course, he is 
not an unimpeachable witness, but the whole reputed 
career of Queen Natalie renders his statement probable. 
At the same time, she has suffered a wrong in her divorce 
of a nature never to be forgiven, and the sense of that 
wrong gives new force to her political aspirations. Milan, 
hardly less passionate, has combined with the Regents in 
imposing the conditions which they have framed to govern 
the interview with the young King which she seeks. The 
dispute on this subject is still going on, and the point 
which it illustrates is the visible tendency of the abdicated 
King to be a power in Servia by virtue of his rights as a 
guardian and a father. But he does not seem altogether 
hopeful. As he puts it, the Queen may yield, or if she does 
not, the Government may exclude her from the Kingdom. 
The note of despair is discernible in the third course, for even 
in Servia there are “three courses.” ‘The Government,” 
says Milan in a despondent tone, should the other two ways 
prove impracticable, ‘the Government will shut me out of 
the Kingdom;” and he seems to think that this may happen, 
for the Queen’s Progressist friends—“ the Garaschanins, 
the Horvatovitches, e tutti quanti’’—he fears will surprise 
the ruling authorities, call in the mob, and set up her 
Majesty in Belgrade. What would he do then? On 
that head the information he vouchsafes is silent; but, 
although he hates the sight of cold steel and the smell of 
powder, he might take a hasty resolution, for his fervid 
enmity to the Queen is evident throughout his communica- 
tions to the public. Apart from the light it helps to throw 
on the character of King Milan, the interest of the pending 
and bitter quarrel lies in its bearing on the question of 
peace or war. Queen Natalie has her own quarrel, 
no doubt, but behind her is the Russian Court and 
the entire force of Panslavism. If, on any pretence, 
she got possession of the government in Belgrade, 
Servia would be a Russian province, and Austria could 
not long endure such an open display of power. 
Nothing of the kind may happen; yet Milan, who isa 
shrewd judge of Servian politics, evidently fears it; and 
the line taken by M. Persiani at the Coronation supports 
the ground for his alarm. From that point of view the 
character of Milan, and the possibilities it implies, so far 
as we can gauge it, is of some moment; yet not much can 
be expected from a man of his specific levity, for which all 
his talents are no counterpoise. It is not the first time 
that a group of relatively insignificant persons and their 
private quarrels have greatly affected public tranquillity, 
and that is the only good reason for dwelling on 
the peculiarities of one formerly a principal person among 
them, whose strange conduct has not yet been fully and 
authentically explained. Perhaps it cannot be; perhaps, 
giving way to temper and terror, he was only playing ducks 
and drakes with a Kingdom and a crown ? 





MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER ON ARMENIA. 


R. GLADSTONE’S letter to the Daily News of 
Tuesday last will not be pleasant reading for the 

most influential of his political lieutenants, Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. Gladstone thinks that the Government ought to exert 
themselves to probe to the bottom the accounts of the 
outrages committed by the Kurdish chiefs, especially 
Moussa Bey, in Armenia, and to point out to the Turkish 
Government, that under the “ Secret Treaty” made known 
in 1878, we have the right to insist on the reform of the 
abuses in the government of Armenia. Indeed, as we have 
given Turkey a guarantee to protect her territory in those 
parts,—a very wild guarantee,—on condition that she does 
reform these abuses, it is reasonable that we should remind 
her that there is a Power with more opportunities of in- 
terference at Erzeroum than England can pretend to have 
at her command. Lord Salisbury would have done 
well, we think, to have published in the Armenian corre- 
spondence recently issued, some rebuke to the shame- 
less remark of the Turkish Minister, which he him- 
self records, that there is a close analogy between the 
“legends” now reported of Kurdish atrocities in Armenia 
and the Bulgarian atrocities of thirteen years ago. If 
there be really any such analogy, the Kurdish atrocities of 
to-day are not legendary at all, but only too historical, for 
nothing can be more certain than that the Bulgarian 
atrocities of thirteen years ago were not legendary, but 
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All this is true; and thus far we agree wit . 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter, that the dioetennetis aie 
these Armenian wrongs to the bottom, and let Thr 
kuow pretty clearly what will be the consequence of thet 
being unredressed. At the same time, we must not j = 
the great difference between the Bulgarian cane . 
1876 and the Armenian cry of the present day. Ip 
1876 the outrages were not only on a much greater scale 
than any now taking place in Armenia, but the Turkish 
Government was proved to be directly responsible for them 
Our own Government, again, was interposing to throw dis. 
credit on the allegations made of Turkish misgovernment 
as mere coffee-house babble, and to shield Turkey from the 
very right and justifiable interference of Russia. Further 
there was in Bulgaria a sufficient unity of feeling and 
purpose to render Bulgarian autonomy a remedy for 
the iniquities that were going on, a remedy which 
was eventually applied by Europe, though for some 
time Lord Beaconsfield held out against its application, 
In Armenia at the present time, the conditions are all 
different. The outrages, fortunately, are not as yet on 
anything like the scale of the Bulgarian horrors, though 
they are, apparently, bad enough, and will certainly 
grow, and grow rapidly, if some sharp spur is not 
applied to stimulate the energy of the Turks. In the next 
place, it is not, so far as can be judged, the authorities at 
Constantinople who are stimulating these outrages, but the 
lawless Kurdish chiefs, whom Turkey has always found 
great difficulty in governing, and perhaps has hardly the 
power to govern. In the third place, our Government, 
far from interposing to shield these outrage-mongers, is 
using its best influence at Constantinople to get them 
punished. And, in the last place, we fear that the 
Armenian Christians are too weak numerically, as com- 
pared with the Kurds, to render autonomy at all a proper 
remedy for this misgovernment. 

Thus, all the circumstances of the case are at present 
quite different from those of 1876, and we trust that the 
Government will do all in its power to prevent them from © 
ever approximating to those of 1876. Lord Salisbury, as we 
all know, is at heart as anxious to protect the Christians of 
Armenia as Mr. Gladstone. Indeed, in 1876 it was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s cynicism on the subject of the Turkish — 
atrocities which caused the agitation of that year, Lord . 
Salisbury himself having done all that he could do at the — 
Conferences in Constantinople to compel Turkey to amend | 
her course, and having especially pointed out very clearly, _ 
that the one powerful weapon in the hands of the European | 
Powers was the demand of Russia to be allowed to interven? 
in case those representations were useless. At the preset! — 
time, Lord Salisbury is his own master. He is not under | 
Lord Beaconsfield’s government, and we trust that he will | 
use prudently in 1889 the powerful weapon which he himself / 
regarded in 1876 as the only one by which Turkey could be ' 
compelled to protect a Christian population against ls 
oppressors. Probably, indeed, he has used it already, | 
though diplomatic convenances do not allow him to pul. | 
lish how freely he has used it, and though his speeches 2 | 
the House of Lords might suggest doubts whether, publicly | 
at least, he does not accept too easily the conventions: : 
Turkish denials that there is any cruelty to repress | 
Moussa Bey, the great offender in Armenia, is by this § 
time, we suppose, in Constantinople, and Sir William | 
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——— . 
White will, we trust, use all his influence to see that 
ig apparently cruel and violent Kurdish chief is con- 
a fairly with the evidence against him, and receives a 
roughly adequate trial, and if found guilty, sentence. We 
oe no hope at all that such a trial could be secured, were it 
ot in Sir William White’s power to convey to the Porte that 
f a signal example is not made of such outrage-mongers, 
e should be compelled to refrain from resisting the 
* gerference of Russia at Erzeroum. That seems to 
wag be the way, and the only way, to stimulate the 
furkish Government, we do not say to be just to the 
Avmenian Christians (for being just implies a principle of 
ution in which they are utterly deficient), but to act, out- 
yardly at least, as if they wished to be just. But Lord 
galisbury has still that powerful weapon in his hands, and 
however anxious he may be, in the present delicate state of 
ntervational relations in Europe, not to flourish it in the face 
of the world, it is a weapon which he certainly ought to use. 
We think that he has rather overdone the reticence which 
up toa certain point is properly observed by the Foreign 
Office in this matter. It would have been well, we think, to 
make it clear to the British public that he was at least not 
eredulous in the matter of Turkish denials, as against such 
British authorities on the other side as are contained in 
the correspondence presented to Parliament. We have 
every confidence in Lord Salisbury’s aims as well as in his 
rudence; but sometimes prudence in these matters may 
be overdone, especially when the power of a State is founded, 
as ours is, on popular sympathies, and where the State 
upon which we have to put pressure is as anxious as 
Turkey is to let smooth words do duty for just deeds. We 
do not expect any recurrence in 1889 of the agitation of 
1876, because we have confidence in Lord Salisbury, and 
no fear that he will ever repeat the blunder of Lord 
Beaconsfield. However delicate the situation in the East 
of Europe may be,—and it is very delicate,—nothing is 
more likely to aggravate it than to let Turkey live in a 
fool’s paradise in relation to her power of screening such 
offenders as the Kurdish robbers. If she cannot control 
them, it will not be possible for democratic England to 
repel the interference of a Power that will and can. 


ENGLISH ENGINEERING IN EGYPT. 


HE reproaches levelled by Burke against English rule 

in India cannot fairly be applied to Egypt. Burke 
declared that, were we turned out of Asia on the morrow 
of his harangue, we should have left nothing more to 
testify to our occupation than would the tiger or the 
orang-outang. Egypt, however, we have not occupied for 
more than seven years, and yet already we have left indelible 
marks of our presence. In spite of foreign jealousy, of 
financial embarrassment, of internal difficulties, and ex- 
ternal wars, we have done more in that short space of time 
to improve the condition of the country and to assist by 
human ingenuity the beneficial workings of Nature, than 
has been accomplished since the break-up of the Roman 
Empire allowed the tides of Asiatic barbarism to beat for 
thirteen centuries on the land—* the gift of the Nile.” 
Putting aside the moral and social benefits that our rule 
has conferred upon the people, such as the practical 
abolition of the corvée, and of the cruelties of a barbarously 
enforced compulsory military service, we have endowed 
Egypt with physical improvements which, were we to 
depart to-morrow, would continue to enrich the cultivators 
of the soil. An admirable survey of the great public 
works accomplished by English enterprise in an almost 
bankrupt State, has lately been published in the New York 
Nation, and from the facts there stated, we propose to put 
before our readers what has been done already, and is 
still doing, by our engineers. The American writer’s 
statement of these achievements is not biassed by 
national pride, and therefore his cool survey of the 
work is better worth attention than the possibly over- 
enthusiastic observations of our fellow-countrymen. An 
American view of such a subject would doubtless be in- 
clined, for the honour of the race, to be sympathetic; but, 
at any rate, it is the most satisfactory source of informa- 
tion obtainable. A foreign estimate would be likely to be 
as unfairly depreciatory as our own to be too highly 
coloured. In hydraulic engineering there is a strong 
element of mystery and romance. To control water, that 
“wild and wandering thing,” as our old law-books call it, 
to force it out of its natural into artificial channels, 





to impede its restless progress to the sea, to raise it 
from a lower to a higher level, and to spread it over 
one piece of ground, and drain it off from the next, 
always produces an effect of fascination on the human 
mind. When, too, the work brings the engineer into 
rivalry with the far-off people of the Pharaohs—awful in 
their tirelessness and patience—and when “old hushed 
Egypt and its sands” is the theatre of competition, it is 
difficult to conceive a subject more attractive at least to 
those born with a taste for water-works. There is doubt- 
less a thrill of pleasure in the thought that Englishmen 
have reconstructed the dam of the great tank in Ceylon 
on a firmer base than that bestowed upon it by its original 
builders, and that they have bridged the sacred Ganges 
and spanned the flood that bore the fleet of Alexander ; 
but to have learned the very wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
to have managed to control the Nile more successfully 
than even the sons of Pharaoh, is a ground for intellectual 
pleasure of no common kind. 

The first problem to be dealt with in Egyptian hydraulics 
is the minimising of the ill-effects of a specially low Nile. 
If there was no low Nile, and the river could be kept 
throughout the year at approximately the level of high 
Nile, the Delta and the hollow lands of Upper Egypt might 
be a garden in perpetual bloom, in which crop would 
follow crop with magical succession. Napoleon, with his 
singular power of grasping in a moment the key to every 
physical problem he approached—the fine frenzy of true 
genius—once declared that, were he master of Egypt, not 
an ounce of the rich slime and mud that now flows out 
into the sea should be wasted. How to keep up the level 
of the Nile is, then, the great question proposed for solu- 
tion. Any one who has ever seen the system by which 
the naturally narrow and shallow Thames is converted 
throughout its course into a chain of long thin lakes, 
would at once reply,—* Build a weir on the Nile, and 
bay back as much of the water as is required.” Un- 
doubtedly this answer is the correct one; but to carry 
out the scheme in practice is anything but simple. 
It was attempted by the French engineers of Mehemet 
Ali, and more than a quarter of a century in time and 
many millions in money were wasted in the fruitless 
attempt to dam the Nile waters at the point where 
the stream separates into the Rosetta and Damietta 
branches. The Barrage, one of the most graceful and 
beautiful engineering works ever constructed, even by 
French engineers, stood from 1863, when the attempt 
to render it efficient was ultimately abandoned till 1885, 
as a monument of man’s failure to control the Nile flood. 
Its far-stretching series of gates, arches, and battlemented 
and fortified towers over a thousand yards in length, and 
its platform 30 ft. above the level of the sea, made an im- 
posing show ; but for all other purposes it was practically 
useless. Its foundations had been hastily and carelessly 
laid, and the whole fabric thus showed signs of weakness, 
and was only able to support the totally inadequate 
amount of some three or four feet of water. Where the 
French engineers had failed, the English, however, were 
successful. One of the first things determined upon by 
Colonel Moncrieff on taking over the management of 
the Irrigation Department, was that the Barrage 
should be made to do its work. Though unable, 
for lack of funds, to begin matters on a large scale, 
he steadily pursued the plan of strengthening and 
repairing, and year by year succeeded in supporting 
a higher Nile, and so in allowing the canals that flow 
through and feed the-fields of the Delta, to be kept full 
for a longer period of time. Having shown that the task 
was feasible, and having saved Egypt from the usual 
disasters accompanying two specially low Niles, Colonel 
Moncrieff obtained a grant of £1,000,000 in order to 
enable him to put the Barrage in perfect working order, 
and to carry out other irrigation schemes of importance. 
In 1892 it is calculated that the Barrage will be finished, 
and that it will then support ‘a maximum level of water, 
with full canals for the bulk of the country.” Already 
the blessings of a regular and increased water-supply have 
been felt, and fresh water now goes to remote villages 
which before were forced to subsist on foul and brackish 
wells. In Egypt, to gain water means to gain land, or 
rather, to make good land out of barren. Hence the 
first result of the raising of the minimum level of the 
river has been to bring into cultivation a great stretch 
of country that was before perfectly worthless. In Lower 
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but follow it slowly. To begin with, the Barrage must a the weight of sinister meaning this Ulterior Object 
be completed, the level of “the water maintained, and evidently has for Mr. Gee—and this object is what he has 
advantage taken of the extra supply by the cutting —— a —. back of an ancient nation to weak 
of canals and channels which will conduct the flood water oeThe 1 rep a Pa gee ee ee ee 
to spots now barren. Next, an attempt must be made prog * : oe 


to drain the inland lakes, and to refertilise the soil by 


part he assigns to the Queen in this nefarious design. A 


allowing repeated settlements of the Nile water. The fortnight ago, he would have described it as a Royal plot 


lakes are often only a foot, seldom more than four feet 
deep, and therefore the task is comparatively easy. What 
the result of successful reclamation might be, may be 
gathered from the fact that the Menzaleh Lake alone 
contains an area of eight hundred square miles. Then 
there is the formation, or rather, reconstruction, of the 
reservoir in the depression of the Fayum, by means of 
which the work of preventing a low Nile may be most 
materially assisted. If these schemes are ever accom- 
plished, we may well claim to rank with the Pharaohs as 
the benefactors of Egypt. But even if they are not, what 
we have already done will clear us from the charge of having 
neglected the interests of the population over whom we 
have extended our influence. 


MR. GEE WAKING UP. 

i is something, after all, to live in an age of progress. 

In the old conservative days, it took a generation to 
work out a change which is now effected in a fortnight. 
Can it be only that time since we wrote about the 
feudal ideas of Mr. Gee, the amiable editor of the Baner, 
and predicted that his son might perhaps come abreast 
of the Tudors’ Why, Mr. Gee himself has reached 
at a bound the epoch of the Long Parliament, and 
will probably be a sound Constitutional Monarchy man 
before Michaelmas. The article which he published last 
Saturday—it is translated in Tuesday’s Times—helongs 


It would have been devised by the Queen in person, and 
carried out by the willing agents with whom she had sur- 
rounded herself. Now, Mr. Gee’s tone is very different. 
“We do not say that the Queen has anything to do with 
the plan. We believe that she has not.” Mr. Gee is still 
separated by a vast interval from constitutional ideas. 
He evidently thinks that if the Queen knew of the plan 
and had the power to resist it, it would be her duty to do 
so. Her excuse is that she is not a free agent. She isa 
prisoner acting under duress. She may, of course, be a 
willing prisoner; but Mr. Gee, impersonating as he does 
the Charity that thinketh no evil, prefers not to believe 
this. He gives her the benefit of the doubt, and assumes 
that, though she is now carried about by the Tories, she 
would, if she could, break loose from her gilded chains, and 
be a Nonconformist Radical Welshwoman. This is quite 
the tone in which Charles I. was spoken of in, the early 
days of the Long Parliament, or Louis XVI. in the first 
fervours of the French Revolution. The King was in bad 
hands. Left to himself, he would listen to the wishes of his 
people, and see that no wrong was done to them. But evil 
advisers kept the truth from him, and used his name for 
| their own base ends. So it is with the Queen now. She 
|isin bad hands. The evil adviser is at her side in the 
| person of Mr. Raikes :— 


| “ Him there they found, 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forse 
Illusions as he list.” 
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Thus, Mr. Gee is no longer in open rebellion. That was 
his position a fortnight back; but last Saturday he posed 
as a true friend of his Sovereign, anxious only for her 
enlightenment and emancipation. He knows as by instinct 
her real mind. She does not love the Tories who surround 
her. She would gladly banish this retinue of Bishops and 
Lord-Lieutenants, and abandoning idle state, find the true 
home of her soul in the heart of N onconformist Wales,— 
perhaps in the bosom of the Gee family. It is only 
superior force that detains her where she is, and for 
superior force Mr. Gee can make every allowance. Has he 
not too often seen the Nonconformist cow lowing vain 
regrets in the glebe of an alien priest ? 

Seriously, it is strange that a man who has at least had 
the training of journalism and business, should be to all 
appearance totally unable to take in that the Queen is not 
the prisoner of her Ministers for the time being, but their 
willing coadjutor. With what eloquence would Mr. Gee 
enlarge on the constitutional position of the Sovereign, if 
Mr. Labouchere or Mr. Ellis were Prime Minister! With 
what indignation he would denounce the Tories, if they so 
much as hinted that the Queen did not like her Ministers, 
and was only anxious to shake off their yoke! He would 
have no difficulty then in seeing that, as the Queen can 
only act through her Ministers, the act of a Tory Minister 
js as much hers as the act of a Liberal Minister. Mr. 
Gee talks, no doubt, abundantly about the power of the 

ple and the rights of the people; and if asked, he would no 
doubt admit in words that “ the people” meant the majority 
of the people. But in his heart he thinks quite differently. 
The majority has only a right to be obeyed when it happens 
to be of the same mind with himself. If it is a Radical 
and Nonconformist majority, this condition is satisfied, and 
then no one is more ready to yield the obedience claimed 
than Mr. Gee. But when the tables are turned, it becomes 
at once a case of “‘Gee contra mundum.” Majorities are 
nothing, the will of the people is nothing; there are only 
two things in the universe,—Mr. Gee, and the Tories 
plotting against him. But against this solitary but suffi- 
cient force, what can the Tories do? They can but “throw 
a feather against a gale.” We thank Mr. Gee for the 
— It is he himself who has told us that he is only 
wind. 








THE HUMILITY OF SCIENCE. 

N R. AUBREY DE VERE had not, in all probability, 

read the discussion on “Astronomy and Theology ” 
which appeared in these columns a few months ago, when 
he wrote the fine poem on Copernicus which appears 
in the September number of the Contemporary Review ; 
but if he had read it, he could hardly have put more 
impressively than he has, the true criticism on such a 
view as Mr. Frederic Harrison’s, that the moment you 
establish the heliocentric view of the solar system, you dis- 
prove that conception of Revelation which makes the In- 
carnation its central fact. Mr. De Vere supposes Copernicus, 
—who wrote, by-the-way, nearly a century before Galileo’s 
brush with the Papacy, and who is said to have got a Pope’s 
personal authority for his publication of his treatise on the 
heliocentric view of the planetary system,—on the eve of 
his death to be musing on the effect of the new doctrine 
on the religious belief of the age; to be anticipating that 
it may produce some consternation, and yet confident that 
it will in the end prove to be not only reconcilable with 
the theology of the Church, but even that it will give new 
significance to that theology,—or at least that it will give anew 
emphasis and a new illustration to the meaning of the word 
“humility” as it applies to the attitude of men of science towards 
that infinite world of knowledge on the margin of which, as 
Newton has since said, they are permitted, like children on 
the sea-shore, to pick up a few shells. What does humility in 
men of science really mean? Does it mean an inveterate 
belief that, to the mind of such a being as man, the unknown 
will always be immeasurably vaster than the known? Such 
an inveterate belief is consistent not only with intellectual 
pride, but with intellectual pride of the worst type—the pride 
that consists half in rash but confident inferences derived 


from its own knowledge, and half in still rasher and more | 


confident inferences derived from its own ignorance. The true 
humility proper to science means something very different. It 
means the docility of learners towards a teacher infinitely 
above them not only in the knowledge to be imparted, but in 


the wisdom which recognises the true relations between 
the different kinds of knowledge and the great danger of 
undermining the foundations of moral knowledge by showy 
physical knowledge. Humility really means keeping low, keep- 
ing on the ground, not walking on stilts, not delighting in a 
position of advantage over other men. Andscience is humble 
only when it uses its knowledge and its ignorance alike to 
help other men, and not to lord it over them. Mr. De Vere 
makes Copernicus say that to his mind the heliocentric view 
which makes so little of the earth is a revelation made rather 
to the soul than to the intellect of man, one that gives us a 
vivid lesson as to what we mean when we call God Infinite. 
And yet, he adds, that lesson might have misled if it had 
come before we had gained a sufficiently deep conviction of 
the spiritual essence of God’s nature, and while we were 
still in danger of thinking only of the grandeur of his archi- 
tecture :— 
“The Stars do this for men, 

They make Infinitude imaginable : 

God by our instincts felt as infinite, 

When known, becomes such to our total being, 

Mind, spirit, heart, and soul. The greater Theist 

Should make the greater Christian. Yet ’tis true 

Best gifts may come too soon. 

No marvel this : 

The earth was shaped for myriad forms of greatness, 

As Freedom, Genius, Beauty, Science, Art, 

Some extant, some to be: such forms of greatness 

Are through God’s will greatness conditional : 

Where Christ is greatest these are great; elsewhere 

Great only to betray. Sweetly and safely 

In order grave, the maker of the worlds 

Still modulates the rhythm of human progress ; 

His angels, on whose song the seasons float, 

Keep measured cadence: all good things keep time 

Lest Good should strangle Better.” 


And the drift of his poem is that Good would have strangled 
Better, if our knowledge of the scientific scale and wonders of 
the universe had preceded instead of ‘succeeded the reve- 
lation of God’s purity and righteousness and love. But 
having once well learned that these characteristics of his,— 
purity, righteousness, and love,—are even more essentially 
divine than physical infinitude, the lesson as to what physical 
infinitude really includes, becomes one of incalculable value, 
since it gives definiteness to our mind when we repeat 
the words, “My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord; for as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” In 
that passage it is almost asserted in so many words that the 
astronomical scale of the heavens, as compared with that of 
the earth, is a mere hint to us of the infinitude of God’s moral 
and spiritual world as compared with our moral and spiritual 
world, and that, if we are to feel humbled when we reflect on 
the inconceivable grandeur of the celestial architecture, we 
are much more to feel humbled when we reflect on the incon- 
ceivable grandeur of God’s purity, righteousness, and love. And 
this is how Mr. De Vere works out that thought as regards 
the objection that the earth, being so poor a fraction of the 
infinite universe, the Incarnation could not have taken place 
for the redemption of such a race as ours :— 
“This Earth too small 

For Love Divine! Is God not Infinite ? 

If so, His Love is infinite. Too small! 

One famished babe meets pity oft from man 

More than an army slain! Too small for Love! 

Was Earth too small to be of God created ? 

Why then too small to be redeemed ? 

The sense 

Sees greatness only in the sensuous greatness : 

Science in that sees little: Faith sees naught : 

The small, the vast, are tricks of earthly vision : 

To God, that Omnipresent All-in-Each, 

Nothing is small, is far. 

They that know not of a God 

How know they that the stars have habitants ? 

"Tis Faith and Hope that spread delighted hands 

To such belief; no formal proof attests it. 

Concede them peopled ; can the sophist prove 

Their habitants are fallen? That too admitted, 

Who told him that redeeming foot divine 





Ne’er trod those spheres? That fresh assumption granted 
What then ? Is not the Universe a whole? 

Doth not the sunbeam herald from the sun 

Gladden the violet’s bosom ? Moons uplift 

The tides : remotest stars lead home the lost : 

Juda was one country, one alone : 

Not less who died there died for all. The Cross 
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Brought help to vanished nations: Time opposed 

No bar to Love: why then should Space oppose one ? 

We know not what Time is, nor what is Space ;— 

Why dream that bonds like theirs can bind the Unbounded ? 

If Earth be small, likelier it seems that Love 

Compassionate most and condescending most 

To Sorrow’s nadir depths, should choose that Earth 

For Love’s chief triumph, missioning thence her gift 

Even to the utmost zenith ! ” 
That seems to express adequately the true humility of science, 
which consists not merely in acknowledging the vastness of its 
ignorance,—for in that it often takes a genuine pride, asin the 
use of a weapon wherewith it can browbeat not only the un- 
wise but even the wise credulities of man,—but in recognising 
that while science, such science as the inductive astronomy at 
least, stands on the common ground of slowly accumulated 
experience, and even mathematical science stands only on 
the commanding heights of necessary truth dictating within 
what limits our experience must be confined, there is a sort 
of truth which is higher than either, because it comes with 
a force of moral authority that proclaims its origin in a 
higher nature, and that, without forcing us to obey it, compels 
us to own that disobedience is full of the anguish of self- 
condemnation. The humility of science consists in this 
recognition of a higher kind of knowledge than any which 
pure science, whether inductive or deductive, can convey,— 
a kind of knowledge which is not knowledge of things at 
all, and not mere knowledge of men, but which announces 
itself as knowledge strong enough to bind man to some Being 
who is to human nature a lawgiver and an inspiration. 
Copernicus, in this fine poem, is made to recognise with 
awe,—nay, as matter of history, he did recognise,—the 
danger that the knowledge which he had painfully accu- 
mulated concerning the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
might be made the means of subverting the knowledge which 
he recognised as something far higher, because it regu- 
lated the living principles of beavenly minds, — minds 
to whose authority ours are in a voluntary though whole- 
some subjection, which we may, if we will, repudiate. He 
saw that the popular teaching in which the highest illumi- 
nation vouchsafed by God to man is necessarily contained, 
was not teaching concerning the motions of the heavenly 
bodies at all, and was teaching which did not imply any 
special study of the motions of those bodies; so that what 
that teaching did bring home to us as to the power and pur- 
poses of God, might seem to be more or less invalidated by 
the special inferences which the work of astronomers had 
enabled him to gather concerning astronomical laws. 
And he felt that any such rash inference would involve 
the human race in far greater loss than his science could 
procure it gain. That was true scientific humility, the 
humility of a man who, though he had learned something new, 
and something new which was of magnificent proportions, 
yet recognised that it was nothing at all in comparison with 
the higher knowledge conveyed in terms suggesting false 
impressions as to the science of astronomy, though true 
impressions as well as impressions of the most infinite 
value as to the character of God. “He hath made the 
round world so fast that it cannot be moved,” was not 
true if it meant that God did not move it, and was not 
constantly moving it through space at an almost inconceivable 
velocity ; but it was true in its real meaning,—namely, that 
God had put it beyond the reach of any power but his own to 
interfere with its destiny, and to prevent the ripening of his 
purposes for those who dwelt on it. And that meaning is 
a meaning of infinitely higher value to the children of 
men than any knowledge which astronomers could give 
us, even though it enables sailors to sail the sea with com- 
parative safety; for without moral law and reverence for 
the divine spirit in the heart, every ship might be a little 
hell of anarchy, and every crew beyond the power of astro- 
nomical knowledge to help or save. Without the benefit 
of the law which binds man to God, and therefore also to 
man, and sets his self-will bounds which it can only pass at 
the cost of becoming hateful to itself, students would not only 
be destitute of the tranquillity of mind requisite for the 
accumulation of scientific observation, but deficient in that con- 
fidence that they are under the sway of a great and righteous 
character, seeking to reveal itself, which is at the root of all 
hope of progress. What we call “faith” is, indeed, moral 
knowledge, though knowledge of a very different kind from that 
which the perception of the senses, when preserved by memory, 





stores up for us. It is knowledge of the better and the won 
knowledge that obedience to the teaching of the light we have 
is better even than the increase of that light without obediene: 
to its teaching. Inductive science is humble (or humilis ig 
the true sense), when it consciously works on the ground of 
common experience, that is, on a level below that of mathe. 
matical science, for the latter compels us to recognise that it can 
lay down the law to experience; but even mathematica] Science 
though it may claim to provide us with the very conditions of 
experience, is of the earth earthy compared with the moral reve. 
lation which preceded both the one and the other in the order 
of human development, and laid down the rule of man’s duties 
almost before science, properly so called, had begun to train 
man’s eyes and hands to discriminate duly between appearance 
and reality. This is what Copernicus had more or less dimly 
recognised, and what Mr. Aubrey de Vere at least makes 
him effectually proclaim. 





AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 
HERE can be little doubt, we think, that American 
illustrated magazines are decidedly better and, havine 
regard to the quality of their engravings and the quantity of 
their letterpress, much cheaper than their English com. 
petitors. Which of our magazines, for example, can compare 
with Harper’s, which discount booksellers sell at 9d. a copy? 
The cause of this superiority is an interesting question. The 
writer of a recent article in the St. James’s Gazette ascribes it 
to the greater facilities for distribution which the Federal 
Post Office places at the disposal of American publishers, 
Books and magazines below a certain weight, if delivered at 
a railway-station in bulk, are forwarded by the Federal Post 
Office to their destination, and distributed for 1d. a pound 
inclusive, the result being that whereas the postal charges on 
English magazines and books run from 30 per cent. to 50 per 
cent., the average on American magazines and books does not 
exceed 5 per cent. 

The English system, moreover, puts the cheaper publica. 
tions at a great disadvantage,—the books comprised in 
“ Cassell’s National Library,” for instance, being charged 1d. 
each, or 33 per cent.; while on the Nineteenth Century the 
postal charge is only 3d., equal to 10 per cent. on the pub- 
lished price. But, as a matter of fact, very few English 
publications, except newspapers, are sent through the Post 
Office. London publishers find it cheaper to deal with 
middlemen, to whom parcels are sent by train, and by whom 
magazines are for the most part distributed. Nevertheless, 
this is a costly process, and as the writer of the article in 
question observes, the sum which the proprietor of an English 
shilling magazine actually receives, seldom exceeds 63d., and 
he has to give long credit. The proprietor of a similar 
magazine in the United States is supposed to net 11}d., 
generally paid beforehand, for the absurd practice of 
allowing retail customers 25 per cent. discount off the 
published prices does not prevail in the United States. 
These are striking anomalies, and it might be well worth 
the while of our own Post Office to offer greater facilities to 
London publishers for the distribution of their lighter wares 
to country customers. Books and magazines under a certain 
weight, if delivered at railway-stations in bags-or bundles, 
could surely be carried to their destination and distributed at 
a cost of a halfpenny each without loss to the Department. 
On the other hand, it would be a mistake to assume that 
the Federal Post Office is, on the whole, more liberal in its 
arrangements with the public than the Post Office of the 
United Kingdom. In places with fewer than five thousand 
inhabitants, the American Post Office does no distributing 
whatever, and, to mention a small matter, all manuscripts un- 
accompanied by printed proofs are charged at full letter rates, 
while in England they are classed and charged as “ printed 
matter.” It should, moreover, be borne in mind that while 
the Federal Postal Department is a “losing concern,” the 
English Post Office earns a handsome surplus, and that it 
is contrary to the policy of this country to favour particular 
classes at the cost of the community at large. If we can have 
illustrated magazines equal to Harper’s, Scribner's, and the 
Century only by indirectly subsidising their publishers, we are 
better without them. The American Government is suffering 
from a plethora of riches ; ours is not. 

It would, however, be equally wrong to assume that the 
postal advantages enjoyed by American magazines are the sole, 
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d, the main cause of their superiority to our own. It 
fact that magazine-readers, and readers generally, are 
absolutely but relatively far more numerous in the 
States than they are here, and that the average American reader 
poth buys more books and pays a higher price for them than the 
average English reader. Harper’s and the Century, whieh 
discount booksellers in this country sell at 9d. and 1s. a copy 
respectively, are sold in the States at the full retail price of 
thirty-five cents. (173d.). In the cars, and at many of the hotel 
hookstalls, you have to pay 5d. additional. It is the same with 
newspapers, the retail charge for a three-cent paper being, as 
often as not, five cents. And, to the surprise of the travelling 
Briton, these supplementary charges are neither begrudged 
nor regarded as unreasonable. If you do not want to pay 
them, youneed not buy; and in no other country are the ideas 
jmplied in the saying, “ Live and let live,” so widely accepted 
and so generally observed. The feeling seems to be that any- 
body who serves the community, whether by blacking boots 
or selling books, ought to be handsomely paid for his trouble. 
The sole exception is the unhappy British author, whose 
works are appropriated not only without payment, but often 
without thanks. Yet even the British author has his remedy. 
As was lately pointed out to the present writer by a gentle- 
man who had been “lobbying” against the International 
Copyright Bill, he can obtain protection for his books by 
the simple expedient of becoming an American citizen; and 
seeing that the ordinary American probably buys five times 
as many books as the ordinary Englishman, who is, indeed, 
oftener a borrower than a buyer, this idea certainly invites 
cousideration. If France was worth a mass to Henri Quatre, 
America is surely worth an oath to the British author. The 
misfortune is, that by taking it he would cease to be a British 
author, a fact, however, which would probably in no wise 
hinder the sale of his books. 


Among other reasons for the prosperity of American maga- 
zines and periodicals generally, are the marvellous energy and 
enterprise of their conductors. A New York weekly paper 
has been known to spend five thousand pounds in advertising 
ashort romance of small merit by an author of no great repute. 
The larger magazines, besides paying liberally for ordinary 
contributions, and spending largely on their illustrations, 
never consider expense when it is a question of obtaining 
something striking and new. Not long ago, the proprietors 
of the Century sent a well-known writer and an artist of repute 
on a two years’ tour in Siberia, for the purpose of preparing a 
series of illustrated articles on the condition of Russian prisons 
and the treatment of political exiles. If it were physically 
possible, they would be quite capable of sending expeditions 
to survey Saturn and illustrate the mountains of the moon. 
In nothing is the contrast between American and English 
magazines so marked as in their publishing and editorial 
offices. It is Hyperion to a Satyr. “ Harper’s” is one of the 
sights of New York, a huge stone building of many storeys, 
entered from the street by a broad staircase, and containing 
within its ample walls steam-engines, printing-machines, 
warehouses, studios, splendid suites of editorial offices, and all 
the paraphernalia proper to a colossal establishment of its 

kind. But the offices of the Century Company are even more 
remarkable. Besides their well-known magazines, Harper’s 
produces an illustrated weekly paper, and a great multitude of 
books. The other house publishes only two magazines, the 
Century and St. Nicholas ; yet its editorial offices in Union 
Square are quite as extensive, and furnished with exquisite taste. 
Stepping into an elevator, which is in continual movement, 
the visitor is raised in a few seconds to an upper storey, well 
lighted and out of hearing of the racket of the street, and 
presently finds himself in a vestibule leading into a suite of 
splendid rooms. The walls are adorned with the choicest 
productions of pen and pencil, the floors richly carpeted ; while 
desks, tables, chairs, and all the other appointments of the place 
are as costly and luxurious as those of a first-class London 
club. Books, magazines, and engravings are scattered about, 
and contribute to the general effect of artistic elegance and 
literary repose. If you are a stranger, a pretty girl, with a 
flower at her breast, asks your business, and if you desire to 
have speech with one of the editors, conducts you to his room, 
a spacious, well-furnished studio, in telephonic communication 
with other departments of the house, and announces your 
name, and though he may never have heard it before, you may 
count on a cordial reception. For Americans detest any- 
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thing that savours of exclusiveness, and American editors are 
as accessible and affable as American Presidents. 

Compare this with the style of similar establishments in 
London. Entering a narrow gateway, you find yourself in a 
gloomy yard, shut in by a confused mass of buildings with 
innumerable doors. After ascertaining from a liveried and 
lusty porter the whereabouts of the editorial quarter, you turn 
your steps thitherward, and mount a flight of-narrow stairs, 
at the head of which is a small boy in a sort of sentry-box, to 
whom you confide your wish for an interview with the gentle- 
man you have come to see. The boy gives you a paper, on 
which you inscribe your name and business. With this he 
goes off and, presently returning, bids you follow him, then 
leads the way through a labyrinth of long passages and up and 
down little staircases, until you come to a row of small rooms 
bearing a striking resemblance to large rabbit-hutches, in one 
of which, with the help of your guide, you may find the editor 
whom you seek. It must be admitted that the American style 
is the pleasanter, and perhaps the more businesslike, of the 
two. But English publishers will perhaps say that when the 
English public buy high-priced magazines by the hundred 
thousand, they will show as much enterprise, and house their 
editors as nobly as American publishers house theirs. In the 
meantime, English publishers have their compensations. That 
old yard in the heart of London is rich in historie associa- 
tions; long before the birth of the American Eagle it was a 
centre of literary activity, and its precincts are hallowed by 
memories the like of which cannot gather round Franklin and 
Union Squares for generations to come. But this is a base, 
mechanical age, and we fear that even the most patriotic 
magazine publisher of the Row would be only too willing to 
exchange all these advantages for a clientele of half-a-million 
readers. 





DREAMS. 

VERY ONE remembers Addison’s apologue of the 
Eastern King, who went through the vicissitudes of 
many years in the interval of time that passed between his 
plunging his head into a bucket of water and his taking it out 
again. The King owed this experience to the mysterious art 
of the Dervish, who desired to give him a proof of the omni- 
potence of God. But what if a man could discover the secret 
for himself? How indefinitely would he prolong his life, not 
indeed in time, but in the sensations and thoughts which are 
the essential parts of living, if he could bring at pleasure into 
a few seconds an episode which would seem to have a duration 
of years. Something of this kind is the leading idea of an 
ingenious romance which has lately appeared from the pen 
of a writer already known for his high imaginative power.* 
The hero of this story, eager for the pleasures which wealth can 
give, and weary of the tedious processes by which wealth is to be 
acquired, discovers, or imagines that he has discovered, the 
art of dreaming. It may be said, indeed, that every eater or 
smoker of opium has this art at his command, though it is 
certain that the gorgeously coloured experiences of De Quincey 
do not occur to every consumer of the drug, and probable 
that they were touched up by his waking imagination. But 
what the dreamer aimed at was control of the imaginings of 
sleep. To exercise a choice in the pictures which he was to 
see, the music he was to hear, the adventures which he should 
encounter, was the object of his study. And it was here, of 
course, that he brokedown. He found that imagination, freed 
from the dominion of the waking will, is like a runaway horse, 
and that his discovery brought him far more pain than pleasure. 
Those who are discontented with the actual surroundings of 
their life, may find a safer, if not a more profitable, resource 
in what is called day-dreaming. Most of us, at least in our 
youth—for there is nothing which age takes from us more 
surely—have had some experience of this employment of 
the imagination. Children follow it, often in a most 
absorbing way. Many, perhaps most girls, who are not 
brought into too close a contact with actual necessities, have 
a sort of second life with their dolls. Some children have 
a curiously complete existence of this kind, with occupations, 
pleasures, friendships, even a language of its own. Now and 
then a person carries on the habit into maturer years. We 
have heard of a well-known historian of the last generation— 
we do not mention his name for fear of a mistake—who spent 
a considerable part of his life in the imagination that he was 
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Emperor of Constantinople. He retired, so to speak, from 
the actualities of the nineteenth century into the Byzantine 
Court of the ninth, imagined himself the central figure of 
its gorgeous pageants, witnessed the faction-fights of the 
Blue and the Green in the hippodrome, and presided in the 
synod over the disputes of contending theologians. How far 
he was able to absorb himself in these imaginings, and shut 
out the sights and sounds of actual life, we do not know; 
but, as a rule, the day-dreamer is sadly liable to such in- 
terruptions. A suspicion of the real is always intruding 
itself into his world of fancy. He is like the lunatic in 
the workhouse asylum, who supposed himself to be sitting 
at the most splendid banquets and enjoying the most 
sumptuous fare, but complained that the turtle, the venison, 
and the champagne had always the taste of water-gruel. The 
day-dreamer never quite escapes from the water-gruel of life. 
It is only in the dreams of sleep—and not always in them— 
that we entirely lose ourselves. If we could control them, they 
might certainly be the most delightful, if not the most profit- 
able portion of our lives. As it is, most of us would gladly 
barter them for complete unconsciousness. We find that, as 
Hamlet puts it, in dreaming is the “rub.” Still, dreams, like 
other things over which we have no power, are an interesting 
subject. That the future may be learnt from them has, indeed, 
ceased to be an article of common belief. It would be rash to 
say that no intelligent person believes in the forewarnings or 
previsions thus given. Coincidences so extraordinary are on 
record that one is inclined to suspend judgment in the 
matter. But the art of interpreting dreams, which was 
once perhaps the favourite form of soothsaying, has be- 
come almost extinct. Fortune-tellers claim to foresee the 
future by astrology, by the combinations of cards, or by the 
lines of the hand; but “The Book of Dreams” is seldom or 
never part of their stock-in-trade. Yet dreams sometimes 
indicate the future in a way that might, one is inclined to 
think, be made more use of than it commonly is. The phy- 
sician might sometimes include them with profit in his 
diagnosis. They often point to some local weakness or ail- 
ment, and point the more clearly because they commonly 
exaggerate sensations. Nothing, indeed, is more familiar than 
the connection between dreaming and physical disturbance. 
Experts will have it that whenever we sleep we dream; and 
certainly our last and first waking experiences are of the 
dreamy kind. (Sufferersfrom insomnia know the delight with 
which they hail as a sure harbinger of sleep the disconnection 
of the thoughts.) But there is such a thing as dreamless 
sleep, in which these sports of the fancy, if not absent, are at 
least overpowered, and this is the sleep of the healthy. Dyspepsia 
is the common parent of dreams of the more noticeable kind ; 
and the present writer’s experience, drawn from the painful sen- 
sations of many years, is that its offspring are of two clearly dis- 
tinguished kinds,—dreams of unusual coherence, when every- 
thing said or done is as logical and connected as though it 
belonged to waking life; and dreams extravagantly absurd and 
horrible. To this latter class belongs the well-known variety of 
nightmare. The term is loosely applied to a variety of dreams 
which, though distressing enough in their way, lack the chief 
and most terrifying characteristic of this really awful inflic- 
tion. Each occupation of the more anxious kind has what is 
called its nightmare. The barrister fancies himself to have 
come into court without his briefs; the clergyman imagines 
that he is standing in the reading-desk and cannot find his 
place. But the true nightmare is one that combines the 
characteristics of what have been described above as the two 
classes of dyspeptic dreams, reality and unusual horror. The 
sufferer sees clearly about him what he recognises as his 
actual surroundings, the furniture of his room and the like, 
and into the midst of these actual circumstances there intrudes 
itself some frightful figure. It is the familiarity of the circum- 
stances that gives the apparition its terror. We often imagine 
ourselves in our sleep to be conversing with persons long since 
dead, andthe imagination brings with it no dismay, scarcely even 
surprise, because all the circumstances are strange. It would be 
an awful experience were it to happen in the midst of familiar 
surroundings. The writer can never forget his first experience 
of the true nightmare. He saw the window of his room open 
—it was a ground-floor room in College—and a hideous figure 
(borrowed by his imagination, as he afterwards remembered, 
from a picture familiar to his childhood) enter, fly rapidly to 
the bed, and seat itself pon his chest. The terror of it was 





that he saw the pattern of the paper on the wall the w 
stand, the foot of the bed, as plainly as if he had ‘ie: — 

It is often asked,—Have our dreams any intellectual val > 
Of course the story of Coleridge’s “ Kubla Khan ” wil] pi 
to every one. But one is tempted to ask,—Is it true? Col d 
ridge sometimes said very strange things about his i > 
positions,—witness his curious story of having thrown “1d 
manuscripts overboard in a storm, manuscripts which 7 
one who knew him remarked, must have been those that he 
intended to write. Is it possible that it was an excuse for 
not finishing a poem for which he had lost the intellectual 
impulse P The common experience is that the brilliant imaging. 
tions of the night are somewhat like fairy-gold, which ¢ 
in the morning light to withered leaves; or, to borrow a simile 
from reality, to the precious things which we pick Up on the 
shore, which look so bright when they are wet, so dull when 
they are dry. Our English verses are found to halt lamentably 
our Latin to be deplorably full of false quantities ang false 
concords. Yet there are exceptions. The writer of « A 
Dreamer of Dreams” tells us that every reading man works 
out difficult problems in his sleep. One of the leading 
novelists of the day is said to dream his plots. The present 
writer not long ago had an experience of this kind, dreaming 
the outline of a story which seemed worth writing when judged 
by his waking judgment. But it is an experience which he 
does not wish to repeat. There are few but will be ready to 
say, with a new intention in the words, “Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” 


urns 





[*,4* We made an error last week in miscalling Cowper’s poem 
“The Castaway,” “The Outcast.” The former, of course, is in 
every sense the more suitable as well as the actual title. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
PAPAL INFALLIBILITY AND HISTORY. 


(To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to correct two misstatements which 
your reviewer of Father Richardson’s book has made respecting 
myself P 

(1.) He says (August 10th): “De Marca, who is quoted as a 
great authority by Father Richardson and Mr. Rivington.” 
I have never quoted De Marca at all; and I consider hima 
most untrustworthy writer. 

(2.) Your reviewer says (August 3rd): “Mr. Rivington, 
fresh from the critical habits which he learnt in the Church 
he has abandoned boldly asserts that Liberius never 
fell at all.” I have never made this assertion. And, con- 
sidering the pains I have taken to guard myself against being 
supposed to make such a statement, I consider it hard that it 
should be, nevertheless, attributed to me. 

In the paragraph with which your reviewer deals, I have 
only said “that it is not an established fact that Liberins 
signed anything heretical.” And in my new book, “De- 
pendence” (to which your reviewer must have seen a refer- 
ence in support of the above thesis, and to which, therefore, I 
think he ought, in common fairness, to have made some allu- 
sion), I have said:—“I propose, however, to show that 
altogether the fall of Liberius cannot be claimed as an 
established fact ; that if he signed anything, it could not have 
been anything that compromised the inerrancy of the Holy 
See; and that, as a matter of fact, it is ‘not proved’ that he 
signed anything. More than this I do not attempt to show, 
and this amounts only to showing that the ‘ fall’ of Liberius 
is ‘not proven.’” (p. 68). My words were carefully weighed, 
and the chapter in which they occur, entitled “ Liberius the 
Confessor,” contains, I venture to think, some strong reasons. 
for deprecating the assumption that a failure of duty has been 
proved against Liberius,—an assumption which probably 
originated with certain schismatics, who were equally dis- 
pleased with St. Athanasius, and who were the Paritans of 
the day.—I am, Sir, &e., Luke RIVINGTON. 





(To tHe Epiror oF THE, ‘SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,—You generousiy allow me a few words of reply “to 
substantiate any misrepresentations of ‘my meaning or any 
perversion of facts.”, Of the latter there can be surely no 
question in connection with the Spectator. 
Allow me to correct a strange example of the former. My 
reviewer does not quote the words of my note, which does not 
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——————— 
refer to the matter treated in the text. As the note says, it 
efers to a former review in the Spectator on Mr. Rivington’s 
pan « Authority.” Referring to quite a different subject, as 
any reader can see for himself by turning to a file of the 
Spectator, this judgment on Dr. Littledale was rightly put in 
a note, and not in the text. 

Again, Cardinal Manning does not “ declare that to appeal 
to history against any doctrinal statement of the Pope is 
treason and heresy,” but states in general that to appeal 
against a dogma defined by the Church, however defined, to 
the individual opinion, arrived at by the personal study of any 
human science, as to a higher Court of Appeal, deserves these 
censures, if, as the whole work of the Cardinal proves, the 
yoice of the Church is the voice of the Holy Ghost. 

Again, Keenan does not say that the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Pope is a Protestant invention, but that 
the assertion in 1855 that it was a defined Catholic dogma 
was such. Can any one read the passage seriously and doubt 
to what the word “ this ” refers P 

Again, I do not misrepresent Mr. Gore on page 77 of my 
book, but I quote his very words, in which, as I say, “Mr. Gore 
brings up the invention of an unhappy heretic (Tertullian) as 
‘a powerful exposition,’ the authority of which is merely 
‘reduced’ by the unimportant fact that it was concocted by a 
heretic to prove his heresy.” 

With “S. T. P.,” and with every Catholic I ever met, allow 
me to say that we Catholics appeal fearlessly to history, to 
true and certain history, and that any definition of dogma is 
impossible if its subject-matter be not found in that Verbum 
Dei Traditum which is history in its most sublime and exalted 
sense.—1 am, Sir, &e., 

Brussels, August 25th. AvusTIN RICHARDSON, 
Chaplain of Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 


(Our reviewer sends us the following remarks on these 
letters :—‘‘ I apologise to Mr. Rivington for having erroneously 
attributed to him a high opinion of De Marca, who is, however, 
a Roman Catholic writer of standard authority. Mr. Rivington 
says that he ‘ guarded himself against being supposed to make 
such a statement’ as that ‘ Liberius never fell at all” But 
Mr. Rivington has recommended to the public, in an ‘Intro- 
ductory Essay,’ a book which he has read with care, and of 
which he has said, ‘I willingly adopt it as my own also.’ 
(‘What are the Catholic Claims?’ p. 19.) In that book (pp. 
62, 100), I find the following statements :—‘ Mr. Rivington, in 
his new book...... gives powerful reasons for holding 
that St. Liberius never fell at all;? ‘These considerations will 
at once dismiss such matters as the pretended falls of Liberius 
and Honorius.’ It is rather hard to blame the Spectator for 
accepting as accurate a statement about Mr. Rivington which 
it took from a book for which Mr. Rivington has become 
sponsor, and which he has publicly ‘adopted as his own.’ 
With regard to Father Richardson, I must simply repeat em- 
phatically that his note on Dr. Littledale points to a historical 
incident, and that no reader of his book could possibly have 
divined the explanation which he has since offered. Father 
Richardson fences with my quotations from Cardinal Manning. 
The Cardinal holds that there can be no dogmatic decision on 
faith or morals binding on the conscience without the Pope’s 
sanction, and Father Richardson says a good deal which seems 
to me highly irrelevant in denying my statement. His explana- 
tion of ‘ Keenan’s Catechism’ is certainly a bold experiment on 
the reader’s intelligence. I give Father Keenan’s question and 
answer and Cardinal Manning’s statements in parallel columns, 
and leave the reader to judge for himself as to the trustworthi- 
ness of Father Richardson’s criticisms :— 

“* KEENAN’S CATECHISM.’ “CARDINAL MANNING’S 

“*Must not Catholics believe ‘Vatican CoUNCIL.’ 
the Pope in himself to be in- ‘The head is always infalli- 
fallible ? This is a Protestant ble by himself.’ He condemns as 
invention ; it is no article of the errors against the faith the 
Catholic faith: no decision of theories: ‘First, that the joint 
his can oblige under pain of action of the Episcopate congre- 
heresy, unless it be receivedand gated in Council is necessary to 
enforced by the teaching body; the infallibility of the Pontiff; 
that is, by the bishops of the secondly, that the consent of 
Church.’ the Episcopate dispersed is re- 

quired ; thirdly, that if not the 


express, at least the tacit assent of the Episcopate is needed.’ And | 


this doctrine, ‘ before the definition of the Vatican Council,’ ‘ was 
a doctrine revealed by God, delivered by the universal and con- 


stant tradition of the Church, recognised in ecumenical Councils,’ | 


&c. Behold the value of Father Richardson’s ‘fearless appeal to 
history’! 


“Mr. Gore argues, on grounds quite independent of Ter- 


tullian, that a certain view about St. Peter’s position in the 
Church has probability on its side, and in a note of less 
than four lines and a half he says:— This is Tertullian’s 
view, but his very powerful exposition is reduced in authority 
by the Montanist animus of the passage,’ &c. Father Richard- 
son, ignoring Mr. Gore’s argument in the text, seizes on this 
note, and declares that he is ‘tempted to lose his patience and to 
ask Mr. Gore where he thinks this trifling with words will lead 
him to.’ He actually informs his readers, in his patronising 
style, that ‘good, worthy Mr. Gore brings up the invention of 
this unhappy heretic as a powerful exposition [the italics are 
Father Richardson’s], the authority of which is merely reduced,’ 
&e. Iused what seemed to me mild language in characterising 
this as ‘seriously misrepresenting a reference by Mr. Gore to 
Tertullian.’ ”’] 





THE STATE SCHOOLS OF VICTORIA. 
(To tue EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—The letter of Mr. Pearson in your issue of August 17th 
is a good example of the temper of Colonial secularists, with 
which a long residence in New Zealand made me familiar. 
It is quite like old times to me to see in print again the well: 
worn sneer at “clericalism,” and the charge of hypocritical 
laziness brought against the clergy for not making use of 
the “facility for religious teaching after school-hours” so 
generously allowed to them. This charge always “ brings 
down the house” at a political meeting of Mr. Pearson’s friends, 
but one hardly expected to find it doing duty in a letter to the 
Spectator, whose readers can see through clap-trap. 

Let me explain the nature of this “facility.” In the 
most excellent secular schools of Colonies like Victoria and 
New Zealand, the children are kept hard at work for five 
hours. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon they are dismissed 
by the head-teacher. The school is broken up for the 
day, and the children are no longer under school discipline. 
Then, and not till then, is the clergyman allowed to put in 
an appearance. He may go to the playground and induce 
as many of the wearied children as he can to follow him back 
to the schoolroom and receive religious instruction. I need 
not waste words in showing how ineffective such teaching 
must be. For several years I had personal experience of it, 
and looking back upon those years, J now feel that my efforts, 
if well-meant, were mistaken, and that religious teaching 
given in such circumstances probably did more harm than 
good. It is simply not the case that the clergy are allowed 
to teach “in the State schools.” They are allowed the 
oceasional use of the State schoolrooms,—a very different 
matter. 

So far as I know the opinions of the representatives of 
“clericalism,” it is equally not the case that they want the 
“control” of education in any of our Colonies. They ask 
for the same facilities for the teaching of Christianity as are 
given in the Irish National schools,—i.e., that religion may be 
taught to those children whose parents wish it, in the school, 
under school discipline. ; 

Secularists may call this claim a piece of “clericalism” 
if they choose; but their lofty morality ought to teach them 
the common fair-play of stating accurately the point at issue. 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. VERE WHITE. 


All Saints’ Rectory, Waterford, August 27th. 


“THE MODERN RACK.” 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘ Spectator.’ | 
S1r,—In the kind review which you have been good enough 
to give of my little book above named, there occurs a remark 
which I cannot allow to pass unnoticed. You say that “a 
short review does not appear a good opportunity for going 
into questions of misstatement,” and that you will “ merciy 
allude to two facts brought forward in this volume which 
seem to need explanation.” One of these facts is the strange 
dénouement of the Ferrier case in Bow Street ; the other, Sir 
William Harcourt’s denial in Parliament of the existence of 
Clause 3, Sec. 1, of the Vivisection Act. It is really desirable, 





I think (quite independently of the question of the reliability 
of my little book) that both these matters should be plainly 
| laid before the English public ; and that if any explanation be 
| forthcoming (as you seem to expect), it should be given with- 
out further delay. 

The story of the Ferrier case is easily verifiable. The 
Lancet, October 8th, 1881, reported that at the great Medical 
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Congress of that year, “Professor Ferrier was willing to 
exhibit two monkeys which he had operated upon some months 
previously.” 

The British Medical Journal, August 20th, 1881, reported 
that “the members [of the Congress] were shown two 
monkeys a portion of whose cortex had been removed by 
Professor Ferrier.” 

The Home Office having replied to the inquiries of the 
Committee of the Victoria Street Society that Professor 
Ferrier held no licence authorising these experiments, the 
Committee prosecuted that gentleman at Bow Street Police- 
Court in November, 1881. When the case came for hearing, 
the editor of the British Medical Journal, Mr. Ernest Hart, 
produced his reporter, Dr. Charles Smart Roy, who, in answer 
to the question of the counsel for the prosecution, “By 
whom was the operation [upon the two monkeys] performed ?” 
replied in the witness-box, “ By Professor Yeo.” 

The editor of the Lancet stated that his reporter was 
Professor Gamgee, and the counsel for the defence (Mr. Gully) 
announced: “ We have communicated with Professor Gamgee, 
and I know very well that he will say precisely what was said 
by Dr. Roy.” 

Thus the prosecution was foiled. The two reporters 
to the two leading medical journals in the Kingdom had 
(apparently) made the egregious mistake of calling, from 
beginning to end of their long reports, Dr. Yeo by the 
name of Dr. Ferrier! With this hypothesis the prosecutors 
had perforce to content themselves for four years, and to 
hear Mr. Cartwright twit them in Parliament for having pro- 
ceeded “without a tittle of evidence.” The elaborate reports 
of the Lancet and the British Medical Journal did not, it 
seems, afford that “tittle of evidence” to a plain matter of 
fact! At last le mot de Vénigme was afforded in no less 
dignified a quarter than the “ Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society” for 1884. Therein appeared a paper 
“by David Ferrier, M.D., and Gerald Yeo, M.D.,” with a 
prefatory note which stated that “the facts recorded are 
partly the result of researches made conjointly by Drs. 
Ferrier and Yeo, and partly of a research made by Dr. 
Ferrier alone.” Among the former—distinguished by an 
asterisk—are detailed the experiments on the two monkeys 
exhibited to the Congress. 

We are now in a position, thanks to this avowal, to see 
exactly what had occurred in 1881. Two biologists had 
conducted a series of experiments conjointly, one being 
licensed, the other not licensed. The latter was so far the 
most prominent of the two that his name alone appeared in 
either of the published accounts of the exhibition to the Con- 
gress; and even in the “Transactions” it is still placed fore- 
most by themselves. Nevertheless, when this unlicensed 
vivisector was prosecuted, the editors of the two great medical 
journals and their reporters combined to put forward the 
licensed vivisector, and (so far as Dr. Roy was concerned) 
swore in the witness-box that the experiments were performed 
by him. 

The second fact which you justly say needs explanation, is 
this. Mr. George Russell, speaking in support of the second 
reading of Mr. Reid’s Bill, April 4th, 1883, referred to the evil 
effects of vivisections employed as demonstration to students ; 
but was roughly and vehemently interrupted by Sir William 
Harcourt, who said: “ Under the Act demonstrations are 
forbidden.” (See Times’ report of debate.) 

Now, in this Act (39 and 40 Vict., cap. 77) demonstrations 
are not only not forbidden, but in Clause 3, Sec. 1, there is 
elaborate provision for the granting of certificates to perform 
them; and sixteen such certificates had that year been 
granted by Sir William Harcourt as Home Secretary, ac- 
cording to the returns of the Inspector. What explanation, 
then, shall we adopt of Sir W. Harcourt’s interruption of Mr. 
George Russell on this occasion? Did he—an able lawyer, 
having the duty as Home Secretary of carrying out that par- 
ticular Act, and going down to the House prepared for a debate 
concerning it—really know nothing of its provisions, and 
imagine that it forbade precisely what it permitted? And did 
he likewise forget all his own sixteen certificates? I think 
it must be admitted, in view of these and many other facts 
which might be cited, that it is difficult for us to contend with 
the advocates of vivisection asif they were loyal opponents.— 
I am, Sir, &e., FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Hengwrt, Dolgelly, August 20th. 





THE BURMESE UTOPIA. 
(To tHe EpiroR oF THE “ Spxcrator,’’] 
Srz,—I am afraid the Indian Forest Officer’s ry 


e 
Manipur (not Minapur), as noticed by you in the tit 
of August 24th, must be characterised as largely partaking 


of, and not only “tinged with,” the spirit of romance as 

: 3 . ; » a8 you 
leniently remark. I can imagine the grim smile with which 
the inhabitants would hear their country described in the 
glowing terms used by the impressionable writer. First let 
me remark that Manipur has not been annexed, but has been 
a “ protected State,” with a British Political Agent, since the 
Burmese War of 1825; and for the last twenty-one years, - 
annual Report has been regularly sent in, and either Separately 
printed and published, or (during the last few years) embodied 
in the “ Assam Report.” As many of these Reports are ex. 
tremely full, and the truth very plainly stated, there was no. 
need for an outsider to put his views in print, except on the 
principle that seems to hold good with “ globe-trotters,”—yiz, 
that a few days’ casual experience is more valuable than the. 
matured experience of those who have lived in a country for 
years. As, however, reports of this kind do lead to wrono 
impressions, permit me to make a few comments. . 

First, Imphal (not Imphail) is not the name of the town, 
but simply signifies “ the capital,” the name being Munneepore, 
or Manipur, as now written—.e., the “city of gems ”—and the- 
population is about 60,000, not 40,000. The city stands ina 
wide, treeless plain, and, with exception of two or three smal? 
sacred groves and a few old trees, mostly “peepul” and 
“banian,” here and there, depends for its trees on those 
planted by the inhabitants in their private compounds, every 
hut being detached and surrounded by its own very unsanitary- 
enclosure ; the large palace enclosure is peculiarly bare, and 
would give most people, even the natives of Eastern Bengal, 
little idea of grandeur. The roads can in no sense be said to 
be lined with trees. There is, as I have said, an old tree here and 
there ; but beyond that, there are only the small quick-growing 
trees and tall grass in the untidy hedges of the compounds, 
which look pretty enough, it is true, but are rather too much 
like the edge of a scrub-jungle, and can in no way be compared 
to an avenue. . 

Then, as to no work being done in the capital. Every man 
works for the Maharajah ten days out of forty, and ceaseless: 
activity prevails within the private enclosures, where every 
trade is practised. There are only two or three wheeled 
vehicles, but there are plenty of light sledges, excellent for 
the country, and human vehicles without end. There are 
plenty of stalls every evening in the great bazaar, when all 
buying and selling is done. Few countries contain so many 
artisans, the best of whom, far surpassing any to be found 
between Benares and China (always excepting Calcutta), live 
in the capital. Trade is not forbidden, and never has been, 
but is largely carried on; there is, and always has been, a 
coinage in bell-metal, the coin being called “sel,” and 
our rupees are universally used, and valued according to 
the exchange of the day, a rupee being equal to from 400 
to 480 sel. Polo-playing, Manipur being its original home, 
naturally carries great weight ; but other qualities far outweigh 
it,—the strong man, the successful sycophant, and the boon 
companion never fail to occupy good places. That the people, 
owing to the habit of paying great attention to their personal 
appearance when out-of-doors, appear well-to-do and happy, is 
true; but any one who lives among them and observes their 
inner life could tell a different tale. Justice is an article 
unknown, and slavery prevails to a sad extent. Under the 
strong rule of the old Maharajah things were bad enough; now, 
under his weak successor, all the numerous brothers have their 
little courts of injustice, and are all so many centres of oppres- 
sion. Formerly all this could not have existed. A Rajah, or 
his strong Minister, as soon as he came to the throne, speedily 
put an end to his superfluous male relatives by drowning (all 
the adults had doubtless deserved death a dozen times at least) ; 
so that only one oppressor remained, and if his rule proved too 
severe, the people revolted, and put in his place some one who 
promised better, and in this way substantial reforms were 
brought about. Alas! those rough-and-ready days are gone; 
the iron hand of the British Government holds the man who 
rules, by its grace, firmly in his place; the people ery, “ How 
long ?” but “it is a far cry to Loch Awe.” 

Manipur has twice done excellent service to the Government 
| of India, during the Naga revolt in 1879, and during the 
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Burmese War of 1885-86; if properly ‘ worked, it might do 
much more. I should add that annexation is not the remedy 
for its ills ; the people often cry out for it, but our cumbersome 
system would soon be unpopular. A little more judicious 
interference, and a long minority—i.e., the management of the 
State by a skilful and sympathetic Political Agent with the 
powers of a Rajah—and a modified native system intelligently 
carried out, would soon make it really the happiest portion of 
Eastern India. Would not the same system work wonders in 
Cyprus ?-—I am, Sir, &e., J. JOHNSTONE, 
Colonel, late Political Agent, Manipur. 





SNAKE-BITE OR POISON ? 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of August 17th, you point out that 
from nineteen to twenty-two thousand deaths in India are 
each year reported as being caused by snake-bite. Is it not 
more than probable that a large proportion of these deaths are 
due to poisoning and other causes, rather than to snake-bite ? 
For many years past, I have been in the habit of making 
inquiries on this subject, because, though poisonous snakes 
are common on my plantations in Mysore, and cobras have 
been occasionally killed in my bungalow, I have never (and 
my experience dates from 1856) known but one instance in my 
neighbourhood of death from snake-bite. Bangalore has a 
large population, and cobras are numerous; but on inquiry 
there from a medical man, I was surprised to find how few 
were the deaths from snake-bite. On one occasion, I made 
inquiries through all the first and second-class passengers on 
board a P. and O. vessel, in order to see if I could find 
any one who knew of a death from snake-bite occurring 
as a matter of direct experience, and at last found one 
instance,—the gardener of a lady having been killed 
by snake-bite. I asked, in particular, two civilians of 
from twenty-two to twenty-four years’ standing, whether 
they had ever met with a case of snake-bite as occurring 
within their own experience,—i.e.; seen a man bitten, or one 
who had recently been bitten? I then observed: “Is it not 
very remarkable that these so-called deaths from snake-bite 
so frequently occur away from direct cognisance by Euro- 
peans?” “ After all,” was the answer, “we can only report 
what the police send in to us.” I was particularly struck, I 
may add, with the facts at Bangalore (I regret that I cannot 
now remember the precise number), because the population is 
large and the gardens are numerous, and much grass has to be 
cut for horses,—in fact, the occupations of the people render 
them very liable to risk of snake-bite, and cobras are notori- 
ously numerous, and yet the deaths were strikingly few as 
compared with what they ought to have been, judging by the 
returns for all India. 

It is generally assumed that a snake will always bite if 
trodden on. My own experience rather indicates that snakes 
will not bite if not deliberately poked up or attacked. I recol- 
lect one of my English managers treading on a large snake 
accidentally. He drew back his foot, as you may suppose, 
and I was struck by the fact that the snake not only did not 
offer to bite, but did not seem to be angry. Another much 
more remarkable instance occurred when I was in India last 
year. An Englishman in my employ went round the corner 
of my bungalow suddenly, in his slippers, one afternoon, and 
trode upon a large cobra which was lying on the muddy 
ground just outside his bath-room. About one-half of the 
snake’s body was free, and the animal hissed and spread 
its hood and wriggled round his leg, and he could feel 
it writhing and struggling under his foot, but is quite 
positive it never struck at him, which it might easily have 
done. He was at first afraid to let it go, but at last made a 
spring to one side, when the cobra was only too glad to make 
hisescape. In both those cases the snakes seemed to perceive 
that the tread was accidental. On one occasion last year, I 
killed a cobra, and a mandal snake (a poisonous one), amongst 
coffee, in the midst of which a large body of coolies had just 
been working, and so thickly distributed were the people, that 
I feel sure some of them must have trod upon the snakes in 
question.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert H. E.uior. 

Clifton Park, Kelso, August 20th. 





“AN IDLER IN THE LAND.” 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—Your correspondent has kindly pointed out my careless 
ror in referring the well-known phrase to anything but to 








Wordsworth’s “ Poet’s Epitaph.” Yet—avoiding, of course, 
the quotation of a phrase of another’s—I meant, and still mean, 
to allude to Mr. Lowell’s “Shepherd of King Admetus :”— 
“They knew not how he learned at all, 
For idly, hour by hour, 
He sat and watched the dead leaves fall, 

And mused upon a flower.” 
The two poems (1799 and 1842) were once by young writers; 
but, each being judged by his then future career, the instinctive 
decision was made that Wordsworth, known to be vowed to 
“the Genius of Solitude,” was less acceptable as a witness than 
he who—in seyeral senses—has made the most of both worlds. 
Wordsworth, however, has had his revenge, and, though shut 
out from allusion most deliberately, has contrived to convict 
of erroneous quotation one who is, Sir, &c., 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





H.M.S. ‘VILLE DE PARIS,’ 

(To tue Epitor oF THE ‘‘SpxctarTor.’’] 
Srr,—H.M.S. ‘Ville de Paris,’ mentioned in the Spectator of 
August 24th, was, according to the Navy Lists of that times 
built at Chatham in 1795. She was not broken up in 1805, as 
your correspondent states, as she was flagship of the Channel 
Fleet in that year. (See “ Despatches and Letters of Lord 
Nelson,” Nicolas, Vol. VII., p. 4.) 

Extract from ‘ Victory’s’ Log, August 15th, 1805:—“ At 3 saw 
Ushant bearing S.E. b. E. eight or nine leagues. At 6 saluted 
Admiral Cornwallis in H.M.S. ‘ Ville de Paris’ with 15 guns, 
which was returned with 11. Hove to. 7.45, filled and made 
sail.” 

Ina “ List of the King’s Shipping lying in Hamoaze 8 March, 
1817,” is ‘ Ville de Paris,’ 112. This list is published in the 
“ Naval Chronicle,” Vol. XXXVII., p. 186.—I am, Sir, &ec,. 

Plymouth, August 27th. T. Forp. 








POETRY. 





A HOLIDAY SONNET. 
NORWAY, AUGUST 18ru, 1889. 

Ons week, a thousand chimneys belching night 
Above the throbbing of a thousand mills :— 
Next week, deep hidden ’mid the towering hills, 

A far-off Northern valley, pure and bright. 

Along the margin of each scarpéd height 
The blue-tipped glacier overlaps, and fills 
A thousand gullies with his tribute rills 

To the blue river in its seaward flight. 


And it is well: for here I fain would seek 

Fresh communings with Nature’s finer moods, 
And listen as her silent voices speak 

Their secrets in the soul’s rare solitudes : 
Lest toil, unresting, dim the light above, 
And narrow-down God’s amplitude of Love. 








BOOKS. 


wae 
A VILLAGE PORTRAIT GALLERY.* 
«To alllovers of the rural life of Old England, this little book 
is respectfully dedicated, by the author.” Such is the modest 
inscription on the title-page of this small volume; and being 
ourselves of the number of those for whom it is thus intended, 
and believing that the same may be said of the great majority 
of our readers, we are only doing a duty for which we look for 
their thanks, in very heartily commending it to them. It is 
seldom indeed that one comes across verses so genuinely 
“ flavouring of the soil,” and so wholesome and bright in all 
other respects. Those with which it opens, and from which 
its name is taken, are a series of portraits of village worthies. 
“The Miller,” “ Hedger and Ditcher,” “Ploughman,” “ Wood- 
man,” “ Tasker ” (or “thresher,” as he is more often called), 
“Carpenter,” and “Shepherd,” follow one another in Mr. 
Lucas’s gallery, and we are fairly puzzled to say which 
of them seems to us most lifelike. Probably each of us will 
choose the one which brings back most vividly the particular 
rustic craftsman whom he watched admiringly, almost 


"© Sketches of Rural Life, and other Poems, By Francis Lucas, London: 
Macmillan. 
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reverently, in his own native village as a boy. Perhapsin our 
own case this would apply to “The Miller,” the man with the 
mealy face, leaning over the hatch as he stands at the door of 
the mill, while— 
“light winds fan the meads, 
And along the reaches of the stream 
Sweetly whisper the flags and reeds, 
Sweetly the willows wave and gleam; 
And hark! the idle cuckoo’s voice 
Is bidding the woods and fields rejoice 
For that life is only a sunny dream ;” 


for our village miller happened to be a son of Anak, like him 
of whom Mr. Lucas sings :— 


“The miller I wot was on the spot 
At the serving out of backs, 
For I’m bold to say that the one he’s got 
Could carry at least two sacks, 
Nor half so much resent the weight 
As his pocket would a threepenny rate, 
Or a call for income-tax.” 
But yet, as we go on to one after another, we are driven to 
suspend judgment. For just look at this of “The Hedger 
and the Ditcher,” and call to mind the dismay with which, as 
a small boy, you realised the disappearance of one of the 
beloved straggling hedges, where dog-roses and honeysuckle 
grew, and there was a chaffinch’s or thrush’s nest every few 
yards :— 
“ Where the ragged fence runs up the hill, 
With the thick gloves on his hands, 
Busy with hook and billet and bill, 
Yonder the hedger stands. 
And he clenches and wrenches, and wattles and twists 
The stubborn stems by the strength of his wrists, 
As if they were hempen strands : 
And the brier whose laughing roses swung 
In June’s delicious breath, 
And the thorn where the linnet perched and sung 
To his mate on her nest beneath, 
And the berries of waxen pink that blush 
On the spindle-wood’s tender spray, 
Those merciless hands will lop and crush 
Wherever they come in his way ; 
But before he’s finished it all along, 
He’ll make it a job to see, 
Clean and trimmed, and splashed and strong, 
And hardly as high as your knee.” 


Then] comes “The Ploughman,” perhaps the most cheery of 
them all, with the lad who drives for him, who can “ trolla song 
or two,” and whom we meet first in October,— 


“Where the tong, clean furrow goes, . 
Close to the edge of the melting snows.” 


in anticipation of— 


«The still, clear nights of winter, 
Which shall find us harrowed and rolled, 
And sting the sods, and make the clods 
As mellow as garden mould. 
Then we must get the yard-stuff out, 
And before the winter’s through, 
Candlemas weather will bring us together, 
With work for the ploughs to do.” 
And then again in the spring, when— 
“The long clean furrow goes 
Followed by the shining crows, 
And when I come to the headland, 
And hoist the ploughshare out, 
I love to see how cleverly 
He'll bring his team about.” 


A different man altogether is the solitary “Woodman,” who 
has none of the farmer’s men or boys to help him along, or 
harvest-homes to look forward to. But,— 


“The leaves have dropped from the summer shoots, 
And the drowsy sap is down in the roots, 
And the squirrel is rolled in his tail : 
‘Time to shut up,’ says the wood-louse ; 
‘ Fasten the door,’ says the snail ; dale.” 
And ‘out and away,’ says the woodman, and over hill and 
For,— 
“The woodman’s harvest is long about, 
It comes in the little days, 
For him no harvest moon shines out, 
No harvest home with song and shout 
And feast his toil repays. 
Cold sighs the wind round the faggot stack 
When he shoulders his wallet and hies him back, 
Followed along the forest track 
By the scream of the angry jays. 


And oh for the wood, the moan of the wood, 
When the cold is waxing strong, 
And the grey sod shrinks as the dry wind bites, 
And about the tracks like troubled sprites 
The dead leaves troop along.” 





cadre, 

We have only space to look in for a moment at the “Tasker » 
seca : er 
in his barn, from which he looks out on the farm-yard, with the 
grand old trees standing round it on guard, and thinks it « the 
prettiest sight that ever a body saw,” as he tosses the 
“ cavings ” to heifer and hog and speckled hen, who are Waiting 
round about, but must just note how— 

“The rats and mice I often hear 
As they squeak and scuttle about; 
I guess they’ve got some neighbours near 
They’d rather be without. 
For here the fierce old tom-cat hides, 
And the barn-owl snores and blinks, 
And between the sheaves the weasel glides, 
And into the holes and chinks.” 
The old “ Carpenter,” evidently a favourite friend of Mr. Lucas, 
is dead, so we must pass him by :— 
“ For the sigh of his saw and the sweep of his plane 
We shall never hear again, 
And the shavings on his workshop floor 
Shall rustle under his feet no more. 
Bome, bome, bome, bome, 
Carry the carpenter to his long home. 
Last comes “ The Shepherd,” from whom we get again, as from 
the ploughman, the contrast of the work in winter and spring. 
“We shepherds” who are out in the long nights see God’s 
wonders more than most :— 
“We see his shining messengers 
That glide about among the stars, 
And the crimson flush and the golden gleams, 
And the pale streamers shooting high 
Along the bridge of the northern sky, 
That come and pass away like dreams. 
And what good shepherds saw and heard 
One winter’s night long time ago, 
Is written in God’s holy word. 
For simple shepherd folk were first to know 
When the great Shepherd came to dwell below.” 
But, after all, the springtime is for him, as for all others, the 
joy of the year :— 
« When the primrose tufts are bathed in dew, 
And the skylarks carol up in the blue, 
And the young lambs scamper, and bound, and prance, 
As if they didn’t know what to be at, 
They are so jolly and bold and fat ; 
And over the waters the sunbeams dance, 
And the lapwings toy upon the gale, 
And the cuckoo answers the sound of the flail : 
Oh, in the merry time of spring 
The shepherd’s life is the life of a king.” 
And surely all staunch readers of the Spectator will appreciate 
this on the most intelligent and faithful, though tailless, of 
our canine friends :— 
“ Well, there’s my old dog ‘ Ball’ and I, 
We could tell you something of wind and weather, 
Through hot and cold and wet and dry 
We’ve shepherded some few years together. 
Yonder he lies upon the sack 
With the bottle and lanthorn at his back, 
But if I should begin to tell you all 
Of the knowing ways of my old dog ‘ Ball,’ 
I’m sure before I got half through, 
You’d say, ‘Come, come, that can’t be true !’” 

In parting from the charming companionship of Mr. Lucas’s 
village worthies, we can only hope that the present generation 
—when the love of his work seems to have departed from the 
average working man—continue of the same temper in his 
neighbourhood as those of whom he sings so sympathetically. 

We have left ourselves no space to notice the other poems, 
but can assure our readers that they will reward perusal down 
to the very end of the volume, which winds up with an epls- 
tolary correspondence of two young Evangelical sisters over a 
love-affair. The elder, Eliza, who has been (unless we misread 
her) jilted by the curate, and is thinking of an early grave, 
gets happily engaged to a young Captain, whose epistle con- 
fiding his secret to a comrade, with strict injunctions not to let 
it out at mess, ends :— 

« And then there’ll be hemmings and hawings prodigious, 
For they say the Miss Nevills are very religious. 
Confound all hypocrisy, canting, and sham, 

But a girl without piety ain’t worth a damn.” 

We hear with regret that Mr. Lucas has reached the Psalmist s 
allotted span of three-score years and ten, during some forty 
of which these poems have been lying in his desk. If 80, 
sorrow that we have been so long deprived unnecessarily of 
the acquaintance of his rural worthies mingles with the 
pleasure of this late introduction. While, therefore, in these 
blatant days, we are, as a rule, at one with Parson Wilbur in 
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«“yeyerencing as highest author him whose works continue 
heroically unwritten,” or rather unpublished, we have still 
our hopeful word for those who, like this rural singer, have at 
last, and with a modesty as pleasant as it is unusual, put on 
permanent record “the thing that is revealed” to them. 








RECENT NOVELS.* 

THERE is no novelist of our time whose work exhibits a greater 
equality of excellence than that which is to be found in the 
books of Mr. W. E. Norris. If, pace Mr. Grant Allen, we may 
be allowed to use the old-fashioned terminology which that 
brilliant exponent of evolution declares to be exploded, 
we should say that Mr. Norris is a writer, not of genius 
but of great talent; and while talent is undoubtedly 
less fascinating than genius, it has the countervailing 
advantage of being less frequently disappointing. In- 
spiration is doubtless a finer thing than aptitude; but, 
unfortunately, inspiration cannot always be relied upon, 
whereas aptitude can. The man who writes a poem of the 
highest order to-day may, with the best possible intentions, 
produce comparatively poor stuff for the next twelve months; 
but the men who produce the leading articles in to-day’s 
Times will go on without lapse or intermission to the end of 
the chapter, producing work which, in all essential respects, 
will be equally good. Now, Mr. Norris has gifts which, while 
certainly rarer than the gifts which make a man a capable 
leader-writer, resemble them in being perfectly under the con- 
trol of their possessor; and, consequently, no new book from his 
pen ever fails wholly—or even in any large degree—to fulfil 
our natural expectations. He has. taught us not to look for 
profoundly impressive portraiture, for moving or thrilling 
situation, for sudden revelation of imaginative vision, for any 
of the things in virtue of which fiction achieves greatness; but, 
on the other hand, we know that we are certain to find the 
results of keen observation, shrewd reflection, and bright, 
fresh humour, embodied in a story made attractive by 
thoroughly capable literary craftsmanship. Mr. Norris’s 
work is good all round, for the simple reason that he is a 
capable man who never aitempts what is beyond him, but it 
is as a humorist that he shows himself at his best, and in 
Miss Shafto this special gift is displayed very pleasantly. The 
love-story of the heroine and the aristocratic sculptor, Lord 
Walter Sinclair, though pleasantly told, is not of absorbing 
interest: we enjoy it mainly because it is the means of intro- 
ducing us to the entertaining circle which is composed of the 
horsey, hard-headed, but loyal-hearted young nobleman, Lord 
Loddondale, the ineffably conceited wsthetic poet, Mr. Basil 
Morley, who serves as a fine butt for the caustic humour of 
that terrible but charming old-maid, Miss Nell Travers, and 
Mrs. Limmergeier, the wife of the distinguished but not very 
scrupulous financier, whose devotion to her husband does not 
in the least blind her to his moral weakness and _ social 
foibles, or prevent her from making him the object of 
occasional sarcasms which, in spite of their superficial bon- 
homie, have an unmistakably keen edge. The good things 
of the two ladies would in themselves suffice to make Miss 
Shafto a very bright book; but there can be little doubt that 
Lord Loddondale is Mr. Norris’s crowning success. His two 
courtships of Norma, first on behalf of his brother and then 
on his own account, are capitally managed, and the character 
as a whole has real humour, vitality, and originality. 

The novel just noticed is a capital example of manly 
work in fiction: the most prominent characteristics of The 
Search for Basil Lyndhurst are, on the other hand, dis- 
tinctively feminine. There are, as a matter of course, a 
hero and other male characters of various conditions and 
ages; but the women are throughout the most prominent 
figures, and the most important actors; while the men, 
with perhaps one exception, have that indefinable lack, not 
of manliness, but of masculinity, which we find so con- 
stantly in the work of lady-novelists. This is undoubtedly 
a weakness, but it is a weakness to which familiarity 
has reconciled all but the most exacting critics; and the 
majority of tolerant readers will consider it more than half- 





* (1.) Miss Shafto. By W.E. Norris. 3 vols. London: R, Bentley and Son. 
——(2.) The Search for Basil Lyndhurst. By Rosa N. Carey. 3 vols. London: 
R. Bentley and Son.— (3.) Under a Strange Mask. By Frank Parrett. 2 vols, 
London: Cassell and Co.—(4.) A Ciooked Path. By Mrs. Alexander, 3 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett.——(5.) Little Hand and Muckle Gold. By “X. L.” 
3vols, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. (6.) Princess 








atoned for by grace and refinement of manner, happy treat- 
ment of details of portraiture, and well-sustained though 
unexciting narrative interest. Miss Carey is not, we think, so 
successful as she might have been in minimising the central 
improbability of her story; but perhaps she felt it was 
better to leave it altogether unexplained than to hazard an 
explanation which—the circumstances being what they were— 
could hardly fail to appear lame and inadequate. It is in the 
highest degree unlikely that a woman like Mrs. Lyndhurst, in 
whom the instincts of motherhood are of at least average 
strength, should deliberately allow twenty-five years to pass 
without making any attempt to trace the son whom in his 
infancy she had so mysteriously lost, and it is well for the 
general success of the novel that this difficulty is left 
behind us when we have reached the close of the first 
volume. The relations between Basil, his little son Reggie, 
and Olga Leigh at the little French town where they 
meet for the first time, are very prettily pictured, and most 
readers will probably find this the most enjoyable part 
of the book, though there can be no doubt that its most 
powerful passages are those devoted to poor Aline, the low- 
born but beautiful girl whom Basil marries in the fervour of a 


‘first youthful passion, only to discover that she is a victim to 


the drink-craving which she has inherited as a terrible birth- 
right. Aline herself is a really admirable portrait, and George 
Barton, the Holloway shopkeeper, who is Aline’s brother, is 
the one exceptionally real masculine character to whom 
reference has been made. So much care is shown in the body 
of the novel, that we are surprised to note some extraordinary 
inaccuracies in the quoted headings of the chapters. A short 
passage of verse, beginning with one of the best-known lines 
in contemporary poetry, “’Tis life of which our nerves are 
scant,” is first misquoted, and then attributed to Wordsworth. 


When Mr. Frank Barrett began to write, his matter 
was decidedly better than his manner. The former testi- 
fied to considerable dramatic imagination made effective 
by careful workmanship; the latter somehow suggested 
the creaking of new and imperfectly oiled machinery. Under 
a Strange Mask proves that experience has given him ease 
and fluency of expression, but in gaining these things he 
seems to have yielded to the temptation to neglect matters 
which are really of more importance. His latest book consists 
of two stories which divide the novel into two nearly equal 
parts,—the first volume being devoted to the love-affair of Lord 
Redland and Miss Sylvester; the second to the fraud 
attempted by the scoundrel, L’Estrange, who personates 
his deceased employer, a man of twice or thrice his age, 
with the intention of swindling his employer’s granddaughter 
out of an estate worth £200,000. The method of the swindle 
is undoubtedly novel and ingenious, and for its novelty 
and ingenuity due praise must, as a matter of common 
justice, be awarded to Mr. Barrett; but praise of anything 
else in the book—except its bright and easy literary style, to 
which reference has already been made—is impossible to any 
discriminating reader. Like some other writers of novels 
which owe their interest to the excitement and gratification 
of curiosity, Mr. Barrett seems to be under the delusion 
that one good idea is all that is necessary, and that 
when the good idea has been once got hold of, it may 
be safely left to take care of itself, the fact being that a 
conception of exceptional strangeness needs to be treated with 
special care in order that it may not be out of harmony with 
the circumstance of the story. No such care has been taken 
by Mr. Barrett, and the result of his carelessness is that his 
story is crowded with grotesque incredibilities which it is need- 
less to enumerate, because they will force themselves upon the 
attention of every reader. That the writer is an able man will 
be doubted by no one acquainted with his previous work ; 
indeed, signs of his ability are numerous enough in the pages 


| of Under a Strange Mask; but for the production of successful 


work, the novelist needs not only a happy thought, but labour 
of a kind which is unrepresented here. 

Mrs. Alexander is one of the most capable producers of 
what we have once or twice described as circulating-library 
fiction ; and though we cannot pretend to a detailed recollec- 
tion of all her numerous novels, we think it safe to say 
that she has never done anything better than A Crooked Path. 
It is not altogether perfect in character-conception, for most 


Sunshine, and other Stories. By Mrs. Riddell. 2 vols. London: Ward and | readers who know anything of human nature will find it 
By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. London: Sampson difficult or impossible to believe that a high-minded girl 
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like Katherine Liddell could, without even a serious struggle, 
yield to the temptation to suppress her uncle’s will. Nor is 
any credible explanation of her crime provided by the fact 
that it was committed for the sake of her youthful nephews 
rather than for her own advantage; indeed, it is not too much 
to say that disinterested swindles of this kind, though common 
enough in fiction, are practically unknown in real life. If, 
however, we admit that Katherine could have acted as she 
did act, we have to admit further that her subsequent emotions 
and history are very happily and harmoniously imagined, and 
the story, as a whole, is not only ingenious, but pleasantly 
natural. It is noteworthy that kindly and honest lawyers 
are making more and more frequent appearances in fiction, 
and Mr. Newton is a very agreeable specimen of the class ; 
but from a business point of view, he is hardly so satisfactory, 
for his search for the will of his crusty client, Mr. Liddell, 
must have been strangely careless and perfunctory, as no 
lawyer worth his salt would have left a parcel of papers un- 
examined simply because it was labelled, “MSS. to be burned.” 
But criticism of details may easily become captious, and 
captious treatment of so readable a book as this would be 
specially ungrateful. Among the characters who are notably 
lifelike, are Mrs. Ormonde, Katherine’s odiously selfish sister- 
in-law, and Mrs. Needham, the lady-journalist who, if not 
studied from a living original, is a well-individualised specimen 
of a new social type. 

Little Hand and Muckle Gold cannot be called a pleasant 
book, but there cannot be two opinions concerning its clever- 
ness and its power. The writer is clearly a man of culture 
and a man of the world, with literary vigour, dramatic skill, 
and a much wider and more accurate knowledge of the grand 
monde both in France and England than is usually displayed 
by novelists who introduce us to the society of socially dis- 
tinguished people. He possesses, moreover, one qualification 
which has at any rate the value attaching to rarity,— 
the power to conceive and present a character who is at 
once an unmitigated villain and a human being in whose 
existence we can believe. Just now the average man seems 
to have lost faith in the existence either of ideal goodness 
or thorough-going scoundrelism ; and contemporary fiction— 
which appeals to the average man—becomes weak and unreal 
as it approaches either of the ethical poles. Whatever be the 
reason of the fact, it 7s a fact that our novelists fail when 
they attempt to create a character who, like Iago or 
Richard III. or Goneril, is throughout bad and yet dis- 
tinctively human,—an entirely wicked person who is not a 
melodramatic puppet, but a flesh-and-blood man or woman. 
Now, Laurence Farquhar is such a character: he is a mean 
and unscrupulous scoundrel, who is absolutely destitute 
of any redeeming virtue; but his villainies have a_per- 
sonality behind them to which they stand in vital 
relations,—they are felt to be the evil fruit of an evil tree. 
The fact that Farquhar is nearly the most prominent 
and quite the most impressive character in Little Hand 
and Muckle Gold, suffices to justify the description of the 
book given in our opening sentence, a description which 
is still further justified by a gratuitously elaborate and 
realistic description, at the close of the third volume, of 
the death of a noble and beautiful woman by hydro- 
phobia, which nervous and imaginative readers will do 
well to avoid; but notwithstanding all its unpleasant- 
nesses, the book has an intellectual grip and a literary 
brilliance which are decidedly out of the common. The sketches 
of Parisian life during the early years of the Second Empire 
are admirable, and the lighter passages have a bright humour 
which often crystallises into genuine wit. The novel is, in 
short, a painful but intensely interesting story, the work of a 
man who is evidently a master of his tools. 


Mrs. Riddell is, as all the world knows, a capable and 
attractive writer, but her persistently indulged preference for 
the minor key is at times somewhat irritating. <A tale entitled 
“ Princess Sunshine” ought really to have something of gaiety 
and brightness, and in these pages gaiety and brightness are 
conspicuous by their absence. The story is not so acutely 
doleful as some of its predecessors, but it is chronically 
depressing, and though, as the common phrase has it, it 
“ends happily,” the satisfactory nature of the goal hardly 
compensates us for the dreariness of the path by which we 
have reached it. We are evidently intended to regard 
Gregory Gifford, the hard-working man of letters who 





ae 
sacrifices himself for the sake of his unspeakably selfish 
sisters and his thoroughly unscrupulous brother, ag a ve 
heroic person, while most sensible readers will agree an 
the outspoken Lady Hester in thinking him weakly and even 
culpably wrong-headed. Still, there is a vein of weakness in 
many of us which disposes us to look with a measure of sym. 
pathy upon the wrong-headedness of so gentle and kindly a 
soul as Gregory, and there are pretty and pathetic touches in 
the story which are very charming; but we must say that we 
prefer to “ Princess Sunshine” the two shorter stories with 
which the thin volumes are padded out. “ Why Dr, Cray Left 
Southam” is slight enough, certainly; but it is brisk ang 
vivacious—if these epithets are not inappropriate to a tale 
about poisoning—and “A Terrible Vengeance” is certainly 
one of the creepiest of recent ghost-stories. It may bea per- 
verted taste, but we would rather have our blood curdled than 
our spirits depressed. 

Even when the nineteenth century presents itself in a more 
cheerful guise than that in which it is wont to appear 
in Mrs. Riddell’s pages, an occasional change of period 
and scene is decidedly refreshing, and a very agreeable 
means of enjoying it is provided by Mr. Arthur Sher. 
burne Hardy’s medieval romance. It is not by any means 
easy to describe the charm of Passe-Rose, but we think 
there are few readers who will fail to feel it. Perhaps 
the two most noteworthy characteristics of the book are its 
unfailing grace and its frequent picturesqueness. There is a 
certain slowness in the movement of the narrative which may 
possibly repel readers of the more impetuous class, and the 
outlines have here and there some of that indistinctness which 
is seen in objects observed through the sunny mist of an 
August afternoon, the book presenting in this respect a strong 
contrast to such an old-world tale as The Cloister and the 
Hearth, where the draughtsmanship is so sharp as to be 
almost hard. Mr. Hardy is, however, wonderfully successful 
in exciting that feeling of strangeness and far-away-ness which 
is so welcome a relief from the prosaic actuality both of ordi- 
nary life and of much contemporary art. The early chapters, 
which describe the incidents attending the carrying of the 
sick Abbot Rainal to the shrine of St. Gervais, have a richness 
of light and colour which is sumptuous without being florid; 
and numerous little cabinet pictures, to be found up and down 
the succeeding pages, amply fulfil the promise of the opening. 
Passe-Rose herself is a bewitching figure, and her story 
from the pen of the author of that striking though very 
different novel, But Yet a Woman, comes not only as a 
pleasure but as a surprise. 





A VISIT TO THE AZORES.* 

THIs contains what one wants to hear about such visits. It 
is very well written, delightfully illustrated, and whilst accu- 
rate in all historical and scientific facts is thoroughly read- 
able from beginning to end. The Azores (1,400 miles from 
the Lizard) “lie in the most tempestuous part of the North 
Atlantic, and are at all seasons liable to be beaten by furious 
gales.” Some of them, indeed, are almost inaccessible :— 


“Mr. Godman, who visited Flores and Corvo in the month of 
May, made the passage from Fayal to Flores in sixteen hours, 
but the whaler in which he was had to lie off the island for three 
days before there was a chance of landing,—so heavy was the 
surf. At length he was rowed half-way to the shore in a whale- 
boat, and then transferred with great difficulty to a strong island 
boat. The boatmen followed as closely as possible in the wake of 
a great breaker,—the whole line of surf tumbling with a fearful 
roar,—and shot the boat under shelter of a rock. Here the violence 
of the waves was somewhat less great, and, as the boat rose 8ft. 
or 10ft. on the swell, the people on the rocks made a snatch at the 
wretched passengers, and dragged them safely on shore. ....- 
The British Consul in Flores had determined never to leave it. 
However, he one day had gone on board a vessel which had called 
for provisions, and, whilst conversing below with the captain, a 
sudden gale sprang up, and the ship was in such danger of drifting 
ashore, that the captain found it necessary to put to sea. The 
gale continued, and, running before it, Mr. Mackay was, much 
against his will, landed in England from the ship in which he had 
intended only to spend an hour.” 


The Azores are for “good sailors,’—as the euphemistic 
phrase goes, implying that (as was apparently the case with 
most of Mrs. Roundell’s party)—no discomfort is felt from 
Portuguese cookery, Atlantic gales, and fellow-passengers 0 
all stages of sea-sickness combining to enliven a voyage 00 





* A Visit to the Azores; with a Chapter 01 Madoira. By Mrs. Charles Roundell: 
pag — from Sketches and Photographs. London: Bickers au 
ons. i 
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hich it was impossible to stay on deck. Certainly few could 
¥ imly remark, as Mrs. Roundell did when driven below :— 
~ The wretched sufferers who believed in castor-oil as a cure 
the whole vessel reek of that terrible remedy, and, good 
sore as we are, I wonder that we did not succumb. However, 
sailo Funchal’ was soon steady enough for ‘ E.’ to paint, and for 
po to write, and we were soon too busy to heed anything that 
pod going on around us.” 
«B.” (or Miss E. V. H.), be it noted, has considerably added 
to the charm of this book by her clever sketches. 

When the Azores were reached, there was plenty to see; 
architecture, manners and customs, scenery, to study ; geology 
to illustrate, and history to recall. The party began well by 
an adventure more interesting to a reader than delightful to a 
traveller; they went, however, to the Boca da Inferno (from 
San Miguel to Las Furnas) :— 

“No more appropriate name could have been found for that 

awful yawning entrance to the dark pit of bottomless depth, filled 
with violently boiling mud. The mud is greyish-brownish-blue in 
colour, and it boils up in frightful spurts, emitting volumes of 
smoke, and making an awful noise like a tremendous hammer as 
it falls back into its terrible bed. I had never imagined that any- 
thing could be more wonderful or more dreadful.” 
Equally interesting and quite as uninviting are the accounts 
of the ox-carts, which make such a noise that passers-by cannot 
hear themselves speak (their owners, however, proudly boast 
that “each can recognise his own cart by the shriek ”); of the 
Chapel of the Flagellation (not, however, peculiar to Portu- 
guese settlers in the Azores, as Mrs. Roundell seems to think) ; 
of earthquakes and of volcanoes ; and even of cigarettes, at one 
time so heavily taxed that each was a treat for a whole party. 

The Portuguese can scarcely be congratulated on the 
financial management of their property :— 

“The inhabitants of the Azores, as well as those of Madeira, 
are enormously taxed, and the money is all sent to Lisbon. The 


land property tax ...... has actually been known to reach 
17} per cent. and has never been lower than 10 per cent. .... . 
every possible duty is imposed on the inhabitants. ..... The 


conscription, too, is most severe, and many youths emigrate 
secretly in order to escape the cruel law which compels every 
male over fourteen to deposit £40 with the State before leaving 
thecountry. This sum is to provide a soldier to serve in his place 
in Portugal should he not return.” 

Besides this unkind fashion of treating sons of the soil 
{whether the soil be the bright red earth or the stony hillside), 
the protection of Portugal means most irregular mails for the 
islands, and is doubly aggravating in Madeira, where per- 
manent English residents and a considerable population of 
visitors are to be found. The frugality and laboriousness of 
the inhabitants (not, of course, the loiterers most seen by 
casual English invalids), and the glorious growth of vegetation, 
as well as the rapid success of anything that is cultivated, all 
deserve a better fate than to be ground down by Portugal to 
the checking of profitable enterprise. 

These points will doubtless strike the most frivolous of Mrs. 
Roundell’s readers, but it is possible to treat the subject of the 
tiny Azorean Archipelago with great seriousness, as is witnessed 
by the long list of authorities on the subject, and not least by 
some of the clear and well-assorted information collected by 
the latest author under consideration. Country reading-clubs 
should put the volume on their list. It is instructive, though 
it happens to be readable. 





COLLEY CIBBER’S “ APOLOGY.”* 
THERE appears to be a demand just now for fine editions, and 
Mr. Nimmo understands how to supply it. These are two 
beautiful volumes, “printed on fine double-edge demy 8vo paper 
for England and America,” with twenty-six original mezzotint 
portraits by R. B. Parkes, “as India proofs after letters,” and 
eighteen etchings by Adolph Lalauze. Five hundred and 
ten copies of the Apology are printed in this form, and if 
Cibber could have known how his book would be honoured 
a hundred and fifty years after its publication, his vanity 
would have been even greater than it was. Vanity is a 
comfortable fault to the possessor, and a high opinion of 
himself kept Colley Cibber in good humour with the world 
through a long and by no means tranquil career. Pope’s 
anger got the better of his judgment when he deposed 
Theobald and placed “King Colley ” on the throne of dullness. 
Cibber’s faults were many, but stupidity was not one of them. 
He was a successful comedian, a successful dramatist, a good 


*An Apology fur the Life of Colley Cibber. Written by Himself. A New 
Edition, with Notes and ay by Robert W. Lowe. With Portraits and 
Etchings. 2vols, London: Nimmo, 1889, 














stage manager, and, as it has been justly said, “an unequalled 
critic of theatrical performances.” It must be admitted that 
Cibber made an execrable poet. The last age produced a 
great deal of bad verse, but to surpass the Laureate in this 
respect was impossible. The ridicule poured upon his odes 
by Fielding was amply justified, and Johnson laughed, as 
well he might, at the couplet,— 
“Perched on the eagle’s soaring wing, 
The lowly linnet loves to sing.” 

Indeed, Cibber himself attributed his appointment as suc- 
cessor to Eusden to his Whig principles. He acknow- 
ledged the weakness of his poetry, and he also confessed 
his inability to write good English. Fielding attacks the 
Laureate’s style again and again, and not without reason; 
but Cibber, while frankly admitting that he sometimes wrote 
nonsense, prefers this “ frolicsome fault” to the sense of “ flat 
writers.” If he writes more carelessly than others, it is 
because he has a warmer imagination :— 

“TI grant,” he says, “‘that no man worthy the name of an author 
is a more faulty writer than myself; that I am not master of my 
own language I too often feel when I am at a loss for expression. 
I know, too, that I have too bold a disregard for that correctness 
which others set so just a value upon. This I ought to be 
ashamed of, when I find that persons of colder imaginations are 
allowed to write better than myself. Whenever I speak of any- 
thing that highly delights me, I find it very difficult to keep my 
words within the bounds of common sense. Even when I write, 
too, the same failing will sometimes get the better of me.” 

It is evident that ridicule, even when it came from a 
Fielding or a Pope, was wasted upon a man so self-satisfied 
as Colley Cibber, who was, as he said, “ unmoved by blows that 
might have felled an oak.” Indeed, his indifference enabled 
him to turn the tables on his antagonists. Everything said 
against the dramatist was regarded by him as a proof of his 
importance. When the public papers censured the manage- 
ment of his theatre, and his fellow-managers wished that a 
reply should be made to their objections, Cibber considered 
that the best policy was to say nothing; and “my reason for 
it was,” he observes, “that I knew of but one way to silence 
authors of that stamp, which was to grow insignificant and 
good for nothing, and then we should hear no more of them.” 
Apparently, he was not quite so impervious to the stings left 
by Pope’s verses, and ultimately made the poet wince under 
an attack that illustrates very forcibly the grossness of the 
age. But for a long time Cibber bore Pope’s malice unmoved. 
“ When I find my name,” he wrote, “in the satirical works of 
our most celebrated living author, I never look upon those 
lines as malice meant to me, for he knows I never provoked 
it, but profit to himself. One of his points must be to have 
many readers. He considers that my face and name are more 
known than those of many thousands of more consequence in 
the Kingdom; that, therefore, right or wrong, a lick at the 
Laureate will always be a sure bait, ad captandum vulgus, to 
catch him little readers.” Pope, with his extreme sensitive- 
ness and irritable disposition, was scarcely a match, despite 
his genius, for an enemy so thick-skinned and with a temper 
so imperturbable. Indeed, he did far less harm to the 
Laureate than to the Dunciad, which lost much of its point 
when Theobald was dethroned. 


The Apology is one of the most attractive books of its 
class, and is remarkable for the careless ease with which it is 
written. No dullard could have composed a work which is 
said to have kept Swift up all night, which Horace Walpole 
thought worthy of immortality, and Dr. Johnson found “very 
entertaining.” Cibber’s passion for the theatre began early, 
and he thought himself the happiest of mortals when, after a 
long probation, during which he had the “joy and privilege ” 
of seeing plays and giving his services for nothing, he obtained 
a salary of 10s.a week. The first praise the actor received 
almost took his breath away and brought tears into his eyes. 
When his salary was doubled and he was assured of £20 a 
year from his father, he took “a leap in the dark” and 
married. Not long afterwards, urged by necessity, he began 
to write for the stage. ‘“ My muse and my spouse,” he said, 
“ were equally prolific; the one was seldom the mother of a 
child but in the same year the other made me the father of a 
play.” His first play, Love’s Last Shift, in which Cibber took 
a part with great applause, kept possession of the stage for 
forty years; and if success is a test of merit, he had reason to 
be satisfied both as author and actor. In the course of his 
long life he wrote about thirty plays, and on the stage appears 
to have been always a favourite of the public. When Cibber 
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was seventy, Horace Walpole writes :—‘“ Old Cibber plays to- 
night, and all the world will be there.” He is said in his later 
years to have played for £50 a night, at that time the largest 
sum ever received by any English actor. 


The latter half of the seventeenth century was the most 
dissolute in our annals, and its dramatic literature testified to 
the profligacy of the town. While our playwrights borrowed 
freely from Moliére, they neglected to imitate the purity of 
that great master. It is impossible to exaggerate the gross- 
ness of Dryden and Wycherley, of Congreve and Mrs. Behn; 
and the statement of a recent critic that Cibber’s plays “are 
praiseworthy for their comparative innocence,” does but serve 
to illustrate the excessive grossness of the time. In the 
Apology, Cibber asserts that the enormities of the Stage 
are palpably owing to the depraved taste of the multitude. 
“While vice and farcical folly,” he writes, “are the most 
profitable commodities, why should we wonder that, time out 
of mind, the poor comedian, when real wit would bear no 
price, should deal in what would bring him most ready- 
money? But this, you will say, is making the Stage a 
nursery of vice and folly, or at least keeping an open shop 
for it. I grant it; but who do you expect should reform it? 
The actors? Why so? If people are permitted to buy it 
without blushing, the theatrical merchant seems to have an 
equal right to the liberty of selling it without reproach.” He 
affirms truly enough that the Stage, when not abused, is a 
delightful school of morality ; but such a school was unknown, 
except in theory, to Cibber and his contemporaries. 

Corrupt as the theatre was, the genius of many of the 
actors and actresses was remarkable. Cibber, an admirable 
and discriminating critic, writes of them with enthusiasm. 
Of Betterton, who lives in the memorable eulogy of Steele, 
and is styled by Pepys the best actor in the world, 
he writes in an elaborate and masterly piece of criticism 
that, like Shakespeare, he had no competitor,—“the one 
was born alone to speak what the other only knew to write ;” 
and even in old age, Mrs. Betterton, the actor’s wife, is 
said to have been the admiration of all the best judges of 
nature, and without a rival in Shakespeare’s plays. Two of 
the most famous of the actresses praised by Cibber are Mrs. 
Barry and Mrs. Oldfield; yet so little hope was there of the 
former “ at her first setting out, that she was at the end of the 
first year discharged the company ;” and Mrs. Oldfield “ had 
been a year in the Theatre Royal before she was observed to 
give any tolerable hope of her being an actress, so unlike to all 
manner of propriety was her speaking.” It was Mrs. Barry 
of whom Dryden wrote as having “ gained a reputation beyond 
any woman I have ever seen on the theatre.’ Mrs. Oldfield, 
a woman of many virtues though not virtuous, suffered more 
than once under the lash of Pope. Asan actress, she must have 
been equal to Mrs. Bracegirdle, “the darling of the theatre,” 
whom, indeed, she seems to have supplanted, which may 
account for that actress’s retirement at the early age of thirty. 
It will be remembered that it was not until after the Restora- 
tion that women appeared upon the Stage, and the sudden 
display of female talent is remarkable. In addition to the 
names already mentioned, Cibber praises Mrs. Verbruggen as 
“ mistress of more variety of humour than I ever knew in any 
one woman actress;’ and Mrs. Butler as “a capital and 
admired performer ;” and although he does not describe poor 
Nell Gwyn’s theatrical talent, for she died when he was a boy, 
we know from the warm but not indiscriminate praise of 
Pepys, that her abilities as a comic actress were of no common 
order. ' 


Mr. Lowe has edited this fine edition of the Apology with 
great care. His notes are copious—indeed, too copious, for 
some of them might have been spared with advantage—but 
the editor has done well to illustrate his text with the Historia 
Histrionica,and with Aston’s Brief Supplement to Cibber’s Lives 
of the late Famous Actors and Actresses, two rare tracts, which, 
as Mr. Lowe justly observes, form a natural introduction to 
Cibber’s History of the Stage and of his own career. A supple- 
mentary chapter to the Apology describes the chief incidents 
of theatrical history up to the time of the author’s death, and 
a copious index adds to the value of an edition which will not 
only please the general reader, but satisfy the student of the 


«period. 
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COSMOPOLITAN RECOLLECTIONS * 

PERHAPS there is not much in these volumes which is like} 
to prove of permanent value, though it is impossible to nd 
what scrap of fact may be a thing of price to the historian of 
the future; but they are very rich in the gossipy material 
which never fails to attract the contemporary reader. The 
author’s harvest of reminiscence must at first have been yey 
plentiful, for it was reaped in the work mentioned on the title. 
page, and yet the present gleaning has clearly not been made 
from a bare field. Here and there a page is padded with some 
rather trite reflections which we could spare without regret 
and the criticisms are not always of the most illuminating 
kind; but, as a rule, both reflection and criticism are sub- 
ordinated to fact, and the fact is of a kind in which all readers, 
with the exception of a few very superior persons, are more or 
less interested. 

Every year renders less truthful the saying that one half 
the world does not know how the other half lives, The 
ordinarily educated middle-class man or woman is nowadays 
familiar enough with “Court life” in both senses of the term. 
but curiosity concerning the details of existence in social 
worlds other than our own is a craving not easily satisfied, 
and so long as society and human nature remain what they 
are, there will always be an audience which increases oyy 
familiarity either with the life of the Prince or with the 
life of the pauper. In one important respect these Cosino. 
politan Recollections compare very favourably with many 
works in the class of literature to which they belong: they 
contain very little scandal, and are absolutely devoid of 
malice. We are not in the secret of the author's identity, 
but from internal evidence we should say that the book is 
from the pen of a woman, probably a lady who is closely con. 
nected with Ambassadorial circles; for she is familiar not 
merely with general Court gossip, but with the “local colour” 
of various capitals—such as Belgrade and Sofia—not frequently 
visited by ordinary travellers. The style is vivacious, and 
in general fairly respectable from a literary point of view, 
though sometimes there are odd words and turns of expres. 
sion which suggest the thought that the author may be using 
a language which is not her native tongue. When we read 
that the present Empress of Germany “remembers without 
fausse honte the days when she was a modest, almost penurious 
little Princess,” we feel at once that the writer has been misled 
by the resemblance between the words “penurious” and 
“penury,” and that the word intended here was not “penu- 
rious,” but “impecunious.” Then, too, when we are told that 
the same Empress has realised her husband’s “paternal 
hopes,” we know that what is meant are hopes of paternity; 
and there is another sentence in which we read that the con- 
dition of the Queen of Roumania after the death of her 
father, “inspired alarm to her entourage,” a notably un- 
English combination of verb and preposition. These, how- 
ever, are trifles: we will pass at once from form to substance. 
In many of the princelings and minor personages who 
figure in these pages, few readers will feel at the outset 
much interest, though some of the most vivacious pages 
in the book are devoted to people of whom we in Eng- 
land know comparatively little. The story of Madame 
de Kolemine is, for example, a very curious romance, and 
there are few more interesting sketches than that of the 
career of Dr. Schweninger, Prince Bismarck’s physician and 
intimate friend, who has been enabled by the influence of his 
patron to live down a scandal by which most men would 
have been crushed. Some of the chapters which best repay 
perusal are those devoted to the Imperial families of Germany 
and Russia, especially the pen-and-ink portraits of the reign- 
ing Empress of Germany and her two predecessors. The 
pride in her youthful beauty which was so dominant an emo- 
tion in the Empress Augusta, the artistic tastes of the 
Empress Victoria, and the domestic instincts of the Empress 
who combines the names of her two predecessors, found on 
one occasion a simultaneous and curiously apt illustration :— 

“The salient characteristics of the three first ladies of the 
German Empire stood confessed, by a mute and humble testimony 
at a fancy-fair held for charitable purposes at Berlin in December, 
1887. The centre of attraction seemed to be a table on which a 
few articles were offered for sale, apparently inferior in quailty 


and value to other more important and pretentious exhibits. One 
was a photograph of a handsome woman in the evening dress 





* Cosmopolitan Recollections. By the Author of “Random Recollections of 
Courts and Society.” In2vols. London: Ward and Downey. 
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which Winterhalter loved to paint, signed with the bold, elegan 


h, ‘Augusta, Imperatrix and Regina ;? another was a 
pec: ee with the artist’s name in an English hand, 


~ 


We have seldom read anything more unpleasant than this story 
of moral torture inflicted upon a young and innocent girl by 


t 


‘Victoria ;’ and close to these, six dainty pairs of tiny knitted — calling themselves officers and gentlemen. It will be a 
socks, with no clue to the donor’s identity. ‘They were the contri- relief to be assured by any one acquainted with the facts, that 


putions of the three Empresses of Germany.” 


the story is as untrue as it is disgusting. 


Of the second of these ladies, the one in whom English The author has a fair amount of new information concerning 
readers must naturally be most strongly interested, we have a | the present Czar, but the only conveniently quotable bit is the 


couple of pleasantly characteristic anecdotes. The story o 
her treatment of the very youthful Prince Henry after hi 


f | story of a physical feat performed by him during a visit to 
g } Denmark. 


apparently successful rebellion against his morning bath is a “One evening, King Christian had summoned a clever conjurer 
capital illustration of the Mikado’s golden rule, “to make the to Fredensborg, to amuse the party with his tricks, which were 
punishment fit the crime;” but we have an impression that it exceptionally clever. At the close of the performance, Alexander 


has appeared in print before. The following anecdote is, to 


the best of our belief, new :— 


III., who is possessed of extraordinary athletic strength and 
muscular power, walked up to the prestidigitateur, and took from 
his hands a full pack of cards, which he smilingly proceeded to 


« A few years after the Franco-German War, the French uniform tear asunder with one single movement of his hands.” 
reappeared for the first time in Germany, at the great autumn | The author truthfully remarks that “any one tempted to 


military manceuvres. At the review which ended them, Colonel 
Grandin, who wore it, was on horseback with the staff awaiting 


try the experiment of rending fifty-two cards, closely placed 


the arrival of the Emperor. The rain fell in torrents, but as | POD the top of each other, will find it no easy task ;” and it 
William I. appeared on the field, the officers could see, riding by | is perhaps unfair to the Imperial performer to suggest that 
his side, a woman covered by a long waterproof cape; it was the | the trick may be the result of a knack, as is the familiar feat 


Princess Imperial. When she reached the group of the Etat Major 


2 


she stopped and looked around her, as if seeking some one; then of bending a poker by bringing it down suddenly on the 


suddenly advancing towards Colonel Grandin, she said aloud 


muscle of the left arm,—a feat which, wonderful as it seems to 


«Colonel, I am particularly pleased to see you to-day.’ The | the uninitiated, does not demand more than an ordinary 
Frenchman bent low on the neck of his horse as the Princess | amount of physical strength. 


continued : ‘ Yes, particularly pleased, because it is the 9th of 
September ;’ and seeing that neither the officer addressed nor the 


Generals around her understood the words, she added pointedly 


We have said and quoted enough to indicate the character 
, | of these Cosmopolitan Recollections. It will be seen that they 


«and the 9th of September is the anniversary of the surrender of | have no great literary merits, but they are very bright and 


Sebastopol—the day on which your country and mine won a entertaining. 
victory together.’ She instinctively felt the pain of the repre- 


One of the pleasantest chapters in the book is 


sentative of the defeated nation in the midst of the triumphant that devoted to a eketch - the literary and artistic Queen 
troops of the enemy, and with the glorious allusion effaced the Elizabeth of Roumania (“Carmen Sylva”), and just now 


humiliation of recent disasters.” 


many readers will be found for the very fully told story of the 


Considering the position of the speaker and the nature of the love-affair of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, which he him- 
audience, there may be some doubt as to whether what the | self brought to such a sudden and unexpected conclusion. But 
author oddly calls the “glorious allusion ” was as wise as it | Ur space is exhausted, and we will only add that the book can 
might have been, but there can be only one opinion con- | be read with pleasure by any one who will make his reading a 


cerning its gracious and sympathetic kindliness. 
The anecdotes are naturally the most quotable things in 


these Cosmopolitan Recollections, for many of the little bits of 


recreation rather than a serious task. 








gossip concerning the personal habits and tastes of the great CURRENT LITERATURE. 


people of Europe, though interesting enough where they 





stand, would seem somewhat flat and pointless if separated There has just been issued the first number of a new artistic 
, Q a g 


from their context. One of the best stories in the book is told 
of Count Wilhelm Bismarck, the youngest son of the great 
Chancellor, who is familiarly known as “ Bill,” and is clearly 
very different in temperament and character from both his 
father and his elder brother, Count Herbert :— 


“When quite a lad, at the Werner Gymnasium, he was called 
upon, according to custom, to make an extempore speech upon a 
given subject ; his comrades had more or less successfully disposed 
of their themes when his turn came. The President, intending 
to be particularly complimentary to Prince Bismarck, then at the 
apogee [sic] of his fame, said to the student: ‘Now, my dear 
Bismarck, give us your view upon the greatest man of the present 
day—one whose name is on every lip, and on whom the eyes of 
Europe are fixed with wonder and admiration.’ The boy bowed, 
and without a moment’s hesitation or change of countenance began 
gravely: ‘Many years ago, in the Duchy of Posen, a child was born 
of poor but Jewish parents. That child is now Dr. Stromberg. 
rae > Undismayed by the start of the Professor, whose 
sycophantism was recoiling upon himself, encouraged by the ill- 
suppressed titter of the other scholars, he gravely proceeded with 
the eulogy of the wealthy financier, thus intimating his contempt 
for the snobbish flattery which attempted to make the son pro- 
nounce the eulogy of the father.” 


In the chapter from which this anecdote is taken, we find 
a story which leaves a somewhat unpleasant impression con- 
cerning the chivalry—or rather, the want of chivalry—to be 
found among the officers of the German Army. M. de Bleich- 
réder, the Rothschild-of Berlin, a millionaire, philanthropist, 
and patriot, had a son who held a commission. The young 
man was in the crowd assembled at the front of the palace, 
just after the attack made upon the Emperor by the would-be 
assassin, Nobiling. Being flushed with wine, and irritated at 
having to force his way through the throng, he exclaimed : 
“Well, if the Emperor is wounded, what of that ?”— 

“He was sentenced by the tribunal of honour, the unim- 
peachable Wehm Gericht of the Army, to send in his resignation, 
and his sister was never asked to dance by any man wearing a 
uniform. At Court Balls, the Emperor always commanded some 
of his guardsmen to select her for a partner; they would, in 
obedience to an order that could not be disputed, take her round 
the room in absolute silence, bow and retire, till it became abso- 


poe unbearable for Mademoiselle de Bleichréder to go into 
1e y.” 


periodical, entitled the Dial, edited by Messrs. C. H. Shannon and 
C. Ricketts, and published by the former at The Vale, King’s Road, 
Chelsea. The Dial cannot be found fault with on the score of 
ultra-conventionality. Its price is an extraordinary one,—seven 
shillings and sixpence. The illustrations it contains are extra- 
ordinary, alike in their exquisite finish and in the French promin- 
' ence—which is not quite the same thing, however, as French 
realism—that is given in them to the nude female figure. The 
letterpress is notable mainly for extraordinary subjects treated 
in an extraordinary style. Finally, the editor’s ‘“ Apology” 
contains this extraordinary statement :—“ Intelligent ostracism 
meets one at every door for any view whatsoever, from choice of 
subject to choice of frame. If our entrance is not through an 
orthodox channel, it is not, therefore, entirely our fault; we are 
out of date in our belief that the artist’s conscientiousness 
cannot be controlled by the paying public, and just as far as 
this notion is prevalent we hope we shall be pardoned our seeming 
aggressiveness.” Messrs. Shannon and Ricketts may be pardoned 
their aggressiveness, but it will be difficult for those readers of the 
Dial who have not been initiated into certain artistic mysteries, 
to pardon them the jargon which is the characteristic of certain 
of their articles. The paper on Puvis de Chavannes is not, indeed, 
marked or marred by any worse eccentricity than “cocksureness ;” 
and much the same thing may be said of “Les Goncourts,” the 
author of which, Mr. John Gray, knows his subject almost too 
well. But as for the rest of the Dial—‘The Worm,” “Sensa- 
tions,” even Mr. Ricketts’s powerful word-picture, “ A Glimpse of 
Heaven ”’—it would require a special course of education to 
understand, much more to enjoy it. Was it quite necessary for 
Mr. R. Savage, in his “‘ Notes,” to speak of “the ahurissement of 
the audiences,” or to tell us that M. Christophle’s statue “kills the 
realistic knees and feet, the liquid workmanship that surrounds 
him”? Need the author of ‘“ Sensations” have gone out of his 
way to say that “the rictus of the thunder was decidedly nasty ;” 
or, in describing one of “‘ two overfed young Englishwomen vilely 
dressed,” to remark that she “has constantly clipped the straggling 
hairs upon the nuque, till now she has a festoon of bristles from 
ear to ear”? It would be impossible to predict the future of the 
Dial. We cannot conceive its becoming generally popular; we 
can easily conceive its being adored by a small section of artists 
and art-lovers who admire beauty in execution—there is no 
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question whatever as to the quality of Mr. Shannon’s work—and 
do not object to extravagance and even absurdity in style. 

Chats at St. Ampelio. By John A. Goodchild. (Kegan Paul 
and Co.)—There is a curious attraction about these conversational 
dishes of Mr. Goodchild which, even when we are not at one with 
the opinions in them, compels ‘us to read and think over them. 
For though only conversational, they are solid without being 
heavy, and rich without being too sweet. Mr. Goodchild’s 
sarcasm, too, is very refreshing, strong, and quiet, without any 
violence. The “Chats” are the discussions which arise at meals 
amongst two ladies, a chaplain, a rhymer, a Socialist, and a 
doctor; the reader, unfortunately, cannot enter into the arena, 
however much he is tempted to do so. All these individuals are 
fairly typical, and somewhat above the average, at any rate in 
dialectical skill. The Socialist is perhaps somewhat hardly 
treated, and is attacked in turns by all. It is surely a cruel fate 
which makes him a capitalist living on interest; in other respects 
he is the ideal Socialist, both in illogical reasoning and visionary 
philanthropy. Full justice, however, is done to him in the earth- 
quake, which shows him at his best. Chats at St. Amrelio is a 
very readable book. 

Moondyne. By J. Boyle O’Reilly. (Routledge.)—Mr. O’Reilly 
introduces us to the convicts of Western Australia in the year 
1848. Every one is agitated by a large reward offered for the dis- 
covery of a fabulously rich gold-mine; one man only, the hero, 
discovers this. ‘ Moondyne Joe” is certainly a striking sketch of a 
somewhat improbable convict; and he is undoubtedly a noble 
creation. The same must be said of the man who, in the latter 
part of the story, iuaugurates a new penal law. In both the writer 
has given the reins to his imagination, but fails to make us grasp 
the fact that they are one and the same individual. There is plenty 
of good writing, much that is powerful and instinct with truth, 
much that is fanciful, and a trifle bombastic. The ordinary human 
beings of Mr. O’Reilly are very human indeed; they and their 
actions are described with much skill and occasional pathos. 
Moondyne is decidedly a powerful novel; the writer has really 
made two fine and heroic men out of ‘‘ Moondyne Joe.” 

Beyond Cloudland. By S. M. Crawley-Boevy. 2 vols. (Gardner.) 
—This, an ordinary and commonplace love-story, is varied by 
chapters in which a love-sick young woman is carried about the 
planetary system and initiated into the geology and meteorology 
of the heavenly bodies. In addition to these prosaic details, she 
is allowed to see in advance the probable progress of her story. 
We cannot call this aught but a mistake. The novel itself is 
readable enough, and it only fills two volumes, but it is much 
diluted by these aimless celestial wanderings. Let us have one 
thing or the other,—an aerial voyage or a novel; but not a tepid 
mixture between a scientific discourse and the history of a shabby 
flirtation. 

Cryptogamic Botany. By A. W. Bennett and G. Murray. With 
378 Illustrations. (Longmans and Co.)—If, as the writers say, no 
general handbook of cryptogamic botany has appeared since 1857, 
it is time indeed that the gap was filled. The labours of foreign 
investigators have provided plenty of material, which in the 
present volume has evidently been pretty largely used, both in 
matter and illustrations; De Bary especially, in the fungi, 
mycetozoa, and protophyta. The writers make an attempt at 
anglicised terminology! The “confusion” is indeed becoming 
“ worse confounded.” This is a very full volume, and capitally 
illustrated ; cryptogamic students will not, we are sure, be un- 
grateful for it; it is something, after all, to have so much in one 
volume. 

A Russian Princess. By Tracy Turnerelli. (“ Hansom Cab” 
Publishing Company.)—Mr. Turnerelli, or “The Old Russian 
Traveller,” as he evidently likes to be called, bursts upon us like 
a thunderclap, with an “authentic” story dating from the days 
of Paul I. No one knows much about Russian society in the last 
century, but every one knows that it compares rather favourably 
than otherwise with the waning days of the Roman Empire. The 
appalling waste of human life is peculiar to Russia, and is more 
Oriental than the most barbarous of Asiatic nations. The “ Russian 
Princess”’ whose confession Mr. Turnerelli reveals to our eye, was 
a Princess of more than ordinary viciousness and unscrupulous 
cruelty ; a female fiend whose crimes were probably unique. The 
greatness of her crimes compels, indeed, a certain amount of 
unwilling attraction. But apart from this, we cannot regard her 
history as possessing more literary merit than a “‘ penny dread- 
ful.” ‘A Russian Ghost-Story ” is, however, on a much higher 
level, and possesses interest of a less debased kind than the bloody 
and ferocious details* put together with so little semblance to 
unity in the first story. 

To Siam and Malaya in the Duke of Sutherland’s Yacht ‘ Sans 
Peur” By Mrs. Florence Caddy. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mrs. 
Caddy gives us the narrative of the voyage of the ‘Sans Peur’ in 











a pleasant and chatty style. It is not exactly elegant or finished 
and is evidently—too evidently—the result of amplified notes. 
Much is left unsaid that might well have been said, and the whole 
seems to want fullness. However, the accounts of Siam, Timar 
the Sultan of Johore, and Ceylon are interesting, and have plenty 
of Eastern colour about them. Occasionally Mrs. Caddy says a, 
good thing,—for instance, the following “ luminous reflection on 
the grandeur of the ocean,” as she calls it :— 

“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 

A thousand sweeps fleet over thee in vain,” 

Mrs. Caddy was also gratified with a view of the “ sea-serpent,’” 
“The best authenticated case I had hitherto known was the sea- 
serpent seen at Haulbowline, which turned out to bea long lawyer 
from Cork taking a swim.” Even Dukes get some amusement 
out of travelling, so Mrs. Caddy says. The following is an 
instance :—Standing one day on the doorstep of his saloon- 
carriage, the Duke was accosted by a bagman: “Nice carriage 
this. Whose is it?’ “Mine,” said his Grace. “ Gammon !” 
The Italians, it seems, are not looking forward to the conquest of 
Abyssinia. Mrs. Caddy saw Captain Michelini, the sole survivor 
of the Dogali disaster. Michelini, after receiving seven wounds, 
crawled back to Massowah, a distance of twenty kilométres, on 
his hands and knees, taking forty-eight hours! The voyage of 
the ‘ Sans Peur’ is refreshing ; but we should not like to compare 
it with “The Voyage of the ‘ Sunbeam.’ ” 


Life of Hiuen-Tsiang. By S. Beal. (Triibner and Co.)—This is 
a translation of the life, or one might very well say, the adven- 
tures, of the “‘ Master of the Law,” by two Shamans. Hiuen- 
Tsiang, in the year 630 A.D., started on a great journey to the 
West to solve some of his doubts, India, of course, being his 
destination. The narrative of his adventures is often interspersed 
with fanciful and striking legends ; otherwise it is not likely to 
interest any but the Oriental scholar. 


Land and Freshwater Shells. ‘The Young Collector.” By J. W. 
Williams, J. W. Taylor, and W. Denison Roebuck. (Swan Son- 
nenschein.)—This is a capital little guide to “Shells.” A great, 
deal of the space is devoted to the anatomy and physiology of the 
snail, and some to that of the mussel. The list at the end is very 
complete, though the blanks that exist in some counties should 
spur young collectors to great efforts. It is a good shilling’s-worth 
and more than keeps up the reputation of the series. 


The Veiled Woman. By Wilfrid Wingate. (Thomas Laurie.)— 
We have rarely read a story in which the signs of unskilful treat- 
ment and the absence of any real dramatic power were more man'- 
fest. The style is always commonplace, and sometimes detz2stable. 
The phrasing is no better. The villain of the story is without ex- 
ception the feeblest villain that ever existed, even in print. 

Longmans’ New Atlas. Edited by G. G. Chisholm, M.A.,F.R.G.8. 
(Longmans.)—This is in many ways not an ordinary atlas, and we 
think that its original features will win for it a wide and lasting 
popularity, not only in schools, for which it is primarily intended, 
but also among older students, who will find it a useful book of 
reference. Being specially meant for the beginner, the maps, 
which are excellently engraved by Mr. Edward Stanford, are not 
overcrowded with names; but the index contains nearly twice as 
many names as are shown on the maps. One of the special 
characteristics of the book is that surface colouring is used not to 
distinguish countries, provinces, or counties, but to indicate 
what land (if any) is below sea-level, what less than 1,000 ft. 
and what more than 1,000ft. above sea-level; and as regards 
the sea, to indicate different limits of depth. In a few cases, 
such as the British Isles, a further colour is used to show the land 
between 500 ft. and 1,000 ft. above the sea; while in some other maps 
heights above 5,000 ft. and 10,000 ft. are further marked by distinct 
colours. At first sight, the familiar map of England looks strange 
with irregular patches of green and brown over a background of 
yellow, and only after careful examination does the eye take in 
the separate counties, which are bounded by clear red lines. We 
notice that the map of France is not divided by any such red 
lines, but the names of the provinces are printed across the map 
without any indication of their boundaries, while the names or 
positions of the Departments are not shown at all except in the 
index. Four distinct stamps are used to show whether the 
population of a town is less than ten thousand, or exceeds 
ten, twenty-five, or a hundred thousand respectively, and these 
stamps are given to indicate the position of towns (whose 
names are not given) even on the special physical maps, in order 
to show “the precise relation of notable towns to outstanding 
surface features.” The Atlas begins with a plate of astronomical 
diagrams to illustrate the seasons, eclipses, and phases of the 
moon ; a diagram to explain the tides might usefully have been 
added. This is followed by a set of sketch-maps drawn on 
Mercator’s, conic, and other projections, some explanation of which 
should, we think, have been embodied in the introduction, where 
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several of the other maps are rather fully explained. We are 
given numerous maps of the world, to show, respectively, land 
elevation and sea depths, ocean currents and rainfall, tem- 

rature, barometrical pressure, magnetic variation, vegeta- 
tion, density of population, distribution of races and religions, 
and areas of comparative visibility of the Aurora Borealis! 
Then follow the usual maps of the several continents and 
chief countries; in a few more important cases, separate maps 
being given to show the physical and political features. These 
are followed by a series of plates giving characteristic sketches of 
the scenery, architecture, or customs of different parts of the 
world, pictures of the chief useful products of the vegetable 
kingdom, and facial types of the various races of mankind. 
These sketches are not brilliant works of art, which could perhaps 
hardly be expected, considering the moderate price of the Atlas ; 
put we think they are judiciously selected and sufficiently well 
executed to bring vividly to the mind of the schoolboy some of the 
more striking peculiarities of distant countries, thus fitly com- 
pleting the pictorial representation of geographical facts that an 
atlas should as far as possible provide. 


Eclectic Physical Geography. By Russell Hinman. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This work, by an American author, and printed 
at the Eclectic Press, Cincinnati, appears to give a comprehensive 
and, in the main, clear account of the principal phenomena 
observed at the earth’s surface. The variety of subjects included 
necessitates a brevity of treatment which in some parts detracts 
from lucidity, and leaves much for the teacher to fill in; but we 
have only noticed one unscientific statement,—namely, on p. 10, 
where the author seems to think he has explained why the inten- 
sity of gravitation varies inversely as the square of the distance. 
There are nearly two hundred clearly printed maps, diagrams, 
and figures, which largely increase the usefulness of the book, in 
many cases not merely illustrating, but supplementing the 
information given in the text. One novel map of the world, for 
instance, shows mean annual “isabnormals,”’ which unexplained 
word appears to mean lines drawn through places where the mean 
annual land temperature shows an equal variation from what 
would be the normal temperature if that depended only on latitude, 
the abnormally hot and abnormally cold parts being coloured with 
varying shades of pink and blue respectively. The volume has 
a good index. 

A New Geography. By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. (J. M. Holden, St. 
Andrews.)—Professor Meiklejohn has produced a very readable 
geography, likely to help the young student to remember the dry 
facts. Everywhere the comparative method is employed, whereby 
the strange and new is more readily realised by its likeness or 
unlikeness to some familiar object. The main facts are shown in 
large type, more detailed information being given in lively little 
paragraphs printed in two degrees of smaller type, which are 
written in no stereotyped form, but contain every variety of style 
and subject. The author’s aim has been “ to introduce as many 
hooks, burrs, and tentacles as possible; so that something is sure 
to stick to the memory of even the most careless.” We notice 
that the accounts of the political condition of East Roumelia and 
Zululand are not brought up to date; and a few verbal errors 
will require correction in a future edition. For instance, France 
is said to be a neighbour of Austria’s, and Victoria to be bounded 
“on the west by New South Wales ;” and the explanation of the 
direction of the Equatorial current is rendered obscure by the 
statement that “the water on the globe cannot go so fast as the 
cold [sic] parts,” apparently a misprint for “ solid parts.” 

Physical Realism. By Thomas Case, M.A. (Longmans and Co.) 
—Mr. Case divides his Physical Realism into two parts,—‘‘ The 
General Proof of Physical Realism,” and “ Psychological Idealism.” 
Both are interesting; the second part particularly so to the 
student, wherein Mr. Case examines Descartes, Locke, Berkeley 
and his “ Vision Theory,” Hume, and Kant. Berkeley, indeed, 
comes well out of his hands, though he is not spared by Mr. Case. 
Perhaps the most suggestive chapters are those on Locke, Hume, 
and Berkeley’s “Theory of Vision.” Physical Realism is clear 
reading, with little or no heaviness in the style to weary the 
ordinarily constituted philosophical reader. 

Granites. By G. F. Harris, F.G.S. (Crosby Lockwood.)—Mr. 
Harris has given us a very useful guide to the granite quarries of 
the United Kingdom. He tells us where and what the granites 
are, to whom the quarries belong, and some of the monuments 
which have been constructed from them. The processes in use 
for polishing are also mentioned and explained. 


Animals of the Bible. By H. Chichester Hart. Vol. II. (R.T.S.) 
~—Though great pains have been taken to identify the animals 
mentioned in Scripture, and many have been identified, yet some 
seem still able to evade any classification whatsoever. Many of 
those whose real nature has been determined, are not at all what 
the names given them by the English translators of the Bible 








would lead us to imagine. The spider does not always mean the 
spider, a species of lizard being sometimes meant. As for the 
dragon and the unicorn, Mr. Hart says the one is the wolf and the 
other the wild ox! Mr. Hart has decidedly made his subject 
interesting. There is plenty of room yet for investigation. 


Buboe Dalima ; or, the Opium Fiend. By T. H. Perelaer. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by the Rev. E. J. Venning. (Vizetelly 
and Co.)—The scene of this somewhat bloodcurdling tale is laid 
in Java, and the characters are Chinese, Dutch, and Javanese. 
It is a terrible story of opium and the curse which it brings, 
—the curse, which controlled everything and everybody; the 
Dutch, to whom it meant revenue; and the Javanese, to whom it 
meant as certainly degradation and ruin. It is, indeed, a story 
only too probable, and the powerful realism with which Mr. 
Perelaer invests the horrible corruption of the Van Gulpendom, 
his wife—all, in fact, who derive benefit from the “ Opium Fiend” 
—is fascinating in its truth to life. Baboe Dalima is a long story, 
but it never drags; the naturalness of the characters and of the 
dialogue is assisted by the local colouring and the background, 
which is peopled so vividly with sketches of native life. It is 
undoubtedly a powerful picture of the misery caused by the 
“Opium Fiend.” It is touched rather too strongly, perhaps, by 
the influence of the French realistic school. 


Our Rarer Birds. By Charles Dixon. (Bentley and Son.)—It is 
doubtless somewhat difficult to draw the line between our less 
common and our rarer birds. Mr. Dixon’s ingenious title, at any 
rate, gives him great scope, of which he has not hesitated to avail 
himself. Such birds as the red-legged partridge, the quail, the 
golden plover, the common gull, and others too numerous to 
mention, are rarer birds in the easiest sense of the term only,— 
that is to say, locally. Still, this definition is for many people 
only too true, and no one can blame Mr. Dixon if he takes advantage 
of it to give us much that we want to know, and so much that is 
good, too, about “our rarer birds.” Of Mr. Dixon’s special gifts 
for describing bird-life there is little need to speak. It is hard to 
believe that we are not actually wandering with him over moun- 
tain, moor,and marsh. We only wish that he would take us more 
into his confidence and relate more incidents and scenes in bird- 
life. His best efforts in this direction are his studies of the golden 
eagle, the black grouse, the fu'lmar petrel, the terns, the gulls, 
and the gannet. The ringed guillemot Mr. Dixon does not dis- 
tinguish from the common guillemot. It is certainly difficult to 
determine its status; its variety points to accidental causes, we 
should say. Is Pallas’s sand grouse a real grouse? Mr. Dixon 
raises one or two interesting questions in the disappearance of the 
chough, and in his chapter on “ Nests and Eggs.” The illustra- 
tions are by Mr. Whymper, a sufficient recommendation ; the “ St. 
Kilda Wren” (the frontispiece) is a charming as well as an in- 
teresting sketch. 

Introduction to the Middle Ayes. By Ephraim Emerton. (Ginn 
and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—Mr. Emerton’s introduction takes in 
European history from 375 to 815 A.D. He has givena sufficiently 
clear summary of the forces at work which led to the construction 
of the feudal system. Especially good is his account of the 
Germanic peoples and the Merovingian and Carolingian dynasties. 
A map of the lines of march of the Germans is one of several maps 
which go to make up a brief but decidedly instructive review of 
the great changes which occurred from the invasion of the 
Barbarians to the death of Charlemagne. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

















—————_>————_ 
Amateur’s Workshop, Cr 8V0 ....ccccecccssecceceecceceereeree enceeeneces (Sonnenschein) 26 
Baedeker’s Conversation Dictionary, L2M0  ..........cecee ceceecceeeereesceees mlau) 3/0 
Beilairs (W.), The Military Career, cr 8vo... (W. H. Allen) 5/0 
Campbell (Lady C.), Darell Blake, cr 8vo............ dite .(Trischler) 6/0 
Chisholm (G, G.), Handbook of Commercial Geograp (Longmans) 16/0 
Clavers, The Despot’s Champion, Cr 8V0 ..........2..c0000-ccececeeraetences (Longmans) 7/6 
Drayson (A. W.), Diamond Hunters of South Africa, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Edwards (H.), Francis and Frances, 12m0..............0.c0-ssssesee-+ (Arrowsmith) 2,0 
Folk-Lore and Lzgends—Germany, Oriental, Scotland, and Ireland, 
DUM ssiareaisaadibunde wakes tassdsanatpiadas danisenusencdenneisiatiidcndaessa nn are 
Gellie (M. E.), Ruby’s Choice, cr 80 ............- (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Hartley Brothers, by ‘*A. L. O. B.,”? Cr 8V0 ........ccsccececseesserenseeceesenees (Gall) 26 
Taciti Annal um, Liber xiv., edited by J. R. Worthington, 1l2mo...(Longmans) 2/0 
One of the Royal Celts, Cr 8V0 ........0..e.ccceoscccesccereeseesseceereeeees S. Blackett) 10/6 
Parkes (L. C.), Hygiene and Public Health, cr 8vo (Lewis) 9/9 
Roberts (R. H ), Hard Held: « Sporting Novel, cr 8vo ........ ....(8. Blackett) 3/6 
Shute (KE. L.), Ring of Rhymes, 4to ..........cecceeeeees eaanstiaa (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Sigerson (H.), A Kuined Race, er 8vo simaneiiiiphcapiasihaitinted (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Satton (J. B.), Dermoids, &., Cr BVO ..........ss-ccccerseceecseseeceeecereeess (Bailliére) 3/0 
To Meet the Day, by * A. K. H. B.,°° oF 800.........:cccceccoscoscccccess (Longmans) 4/6 
Walton (Mrs.), Winter’s Folly, cr 8vo ... .....++ EA eee (8.T.8.) 2/0 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








ERMANY.—Comfortable HOME for English Girls wishin 

to study German Life and Manners, French, Music, or Art. Speci 
opportunities for visiting Museums and Picture-Galleries, attending Concerts, &c. 
Careful attention given to all matters of health.—References and Prospectus on 
applic stion to Frialein PAULINE LANGE, 13 Maassen Street, Berlin, W. 
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NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ Spectator” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








“ se D 
L | B E R ‘i Y * MBERTQHINTZES 
ART In New and suas aoene and Charming 
FABRICS 


Colourings. 
Prices, 8d. to 7s. 6d. per yard, 
AND SPECIALITIES 
For THE AUTUMN SEASON, 


Patterns post-free. 
“TLIBERTY” DAMAS 
Ww. 
Patterns post-free. 


QUE 
ALL-PAPERS (Regd.), 
Resembling Rich Silken Brocades. 
Prices from 14d. per yard, per piece of 12 yards. 
Patterns post-free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





LIBERTY & CO. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
“CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


; | 
SM EDLEY s.| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


Just published, Seventh Edition, Thirteenth Thousand, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged, with many additional 
Illustrations, 

OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
IN FANCY TO OLD AGE, with Special Information about 
Spectacles. By JoHN Brownine, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, price ls., cloth. Press Notice :— 
‘This little volume shou'd secure a wide circle of readers. 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
given by Mr. Browning regarding sight preservation. The 
most interesting part of the book, perbaps, is that which 
relates to the choice of spectacles.’’—Health, 

Cuatro and Winpvs, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
Booksellers. Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JoHNn 
BrownineG, 35 Alfred Place West, South Kensington, 8S. W. ; 
and 63 Strand, W.C. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE GOCOA,. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


SCHWEITZER’S 








OUR 


EYES. 








VAN 





COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


‘MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


MNHE MUZZLING ORDER.—It is proposed to organise a 

MEETING, to be he'd at St. James’s Hall at an early date, to protest against 
the unnecessary cruelty now being practised upon healthy, inoffensive dogs by 
means of this Order. All persons willing to co-operate are requested to com- 
municate at once with the Secretary of the DOG-OWNERS’ PROTECTION 











ii 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKsg. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and C0,'s 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark 
TRADE-MARE, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED C 
application to ATALOGUE sent free on 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London 


FOR MUTUAL LIF 
NATIONAL | ASSURANCE, . 
See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Pa: icular, 
PR OVID ENT | ENDOWMENT-ASSURANGE oot 
| combining ; 
| N ST | T U T { Oo N : with Provision for Old Age. 
— 48 GRACECHUROH STREET, LONDON, 


| LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM Cost, 
H OT | These Baths were founded in the First Centar 











| by the Romans, The waters are MOS if 
| ABLE in_ cases of RHEUMATISM. VALU. 
MINERAL | SKIN AFFECTIONS. : , 


S P R | N GS | saikepanteas tamtianean eat te | 
O F BATH and perfected the Baths at great expense, In 
* 


the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
. Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 

Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGe_r for all information, 


ii SCHOOL BOARD for LONDON requirea DRAWING 
INSTRUCTOR for the Schools of the Board, who will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the Board. The Instructor mast be qualitied to supervise 
Instruction in Mechanical as well as Artistic Drawing. 
he commencing salary will be £300 per annun, rising by annual increases of 
£5 to a maximum salary of £350, together with travelling expenses not exceeding 
the cost of travelling from the Office to the Schools of the Board. 

Applications, which must be made on forms which may be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Board, must be forwarded to the CLERK of the BOARD, School 
Board for London, Victoria Embankment, W.C., with endorsement outside, 
‘* Drawing Instructor,” and must be received on or befure September 30th, 1889, 


i ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W— 

Head-Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Boardiug-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—This School will 
REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 19th. For Prospectuses and other informa. 
tion, apply to the Head-Master ; to Mr. Jackson (Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.); 
or to the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.0. 


tal and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for the 
ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

ENGINEERING.—The course of Technical Instruction at the Central Institu. 
tion of the City and Guilds of London Institute is adapted to the requirements 
ef persons who are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical 
Engineer, or to entering Manufacturing Works. 

Tne NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, 1889. An 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 23rd, and the 
three following days. apy — : rae AU x} Honorary Secretaries, 

Programme and fall particulars of course of Instruction may be obtained on 
application at the CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, 8.W.; or at the 
Office of the Institute, Gresham College, E.C. 


ATCHELOR COLLEGIATE SCHOOL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.E. 























Officially Recognised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
PrincipaL—Miss RIGG. ° 


Teachers trained for work in high-class Girls’ Schools ; Lectures ; Practice in 
Class-Teaching, under the supervision of a fully trained and certificated (Cambridge 
Syndicate) Mistress of Method, Model, and Criticisem Lessons; Preparation for 
the Teachers’ Training Syndicate Examination (practical and theoretical). The 
COLLEGE YEAR begins early in SEPIKMBER, Fee:, £20 per annum, exclu- 
sive of examination fees. Ex-Popils, £15. Good boarding-house in connection 
with the College. Terms moderate. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL, at the College. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, September 30th. 

For all information respecting Scholarships, &c., apply to 

Cardiff, August 12th, 1889, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 

WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1889-90 are NOW READY. 
I.—DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
II.—DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
III.—DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
IV.—DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
V.—DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES. 
VI.—SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. (value £12 to £100 per annum). 
Apply to Mr. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester, or at the College. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 
HRISTMAS TERM, 1889.—Miss S. W. CASH, assisted 


by Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, 
3eptember 18th.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 























URACY WANTED by OXFORD M.A. Liberal views. 
Four-and-a-half years’ experience. Preacher. Musical. At home with 

men and boys. Good Choral Services and educated congr ion preferred, but 
not sine qud non.—Rev. F. EALAND, Kirkby House, Spilsby, Lincs. 


[I S OTH ERAN and C O., 

e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 

in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 


A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, publist ed over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 


Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 














ASSOCIATION, 19 Great George Street, Westminster, &.W. 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
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HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
T i SION, 1889-90, will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, 
The wiesae Ome, dbtrital by the Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, and 
—— ee actory ‘Address will be delivere? by J. Bland Sutton, Esq., F.R.C.S, 
an Intr ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS «value £100 and £60) will be open for 
pea on SEPTEMBER 26th and 27th. 

compe! hool Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 

a physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Room, and 

on Room. 

oe Scholarships and Prizes, there are annually Sixteen Resident Hospital 

i nts open to Students. 

Appo pe saiten Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special 
=< ismade for Dental Students, and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
vientific (M.B.) Examination, 

he Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 

90 Stodents and a Resident Warden. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 


ital, or from y 
Officer at the Hosp! A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 





OLVERHAMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will become VACANT at CHRISTMAS next, by 
the retirement of Thomas Beach, Esq. 

It is provided by the scheme that the Head-Master shall be a Graduate of some 
University within the British Empire, and not necessarily in Holy Orders. 

His emolument will be derived from three sources :— 
1, A fixed stipend of £200 a year. ; : 

2, Capitation fees at the rate of £3 a year for each boy in the Senior 
Department, and £1 a year inthe J unior Department. 

3. From Boarders. The school buildings provide a house for the Head- 
Master, in which he will be required to reside, and accommodation, including 
fitting and furniture, is also provided at the house for thirty boarders or 

ts. 

PB pong vol Exhibitions of £60 a year from the School to the Universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, each tenable for three years. The School has been 
highly successful for many years past. 4 ies ; 

Candidates for the appointment are invited to send their applications, with 
testimonials, to Messrs. Neve and Cresswell, Solicitors, Wolverhamp'on, on or 
before the 17th day of September next. The Election will be made on the Ist day 

r next. 
oan eer will be required to enter upon his duties at the close of the 
Christmas Holidays. wey 

It is particularly requested that no personal application be made to the 
Governors. 

Allletters may be addressed to the above-mentioned clerks, marked “ W. G.S.,” 
from whom copies of the Scheme for the Management of the Szhool may be 
obtained for seven stamps. 


HE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


SESSION 1889-90, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

The next SESSTON COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October Ist, 1889. 

A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various Courses of Instruction, 
Lecture Days and Hours, Fee:, Scholarships, &c., is published by Messrs. Cornish, 
New Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 7}d. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary at the 
College. GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


"INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 to £10, in December.— 
Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master, 

















DUCATION.—COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 
First-class School and Home for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN, with 
individual care. Boarders only. Oxford Centre. Report, Prospectus, and very 
highest references on application to Miss BARLOW, Coed Pella. Winter bright, 
mild, free from fogs. 


T. CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT.— 

HEaD-MasTtER—The Rev. E. D’AUQUIER, M.A., Clare College, Camb., ore 
of the }xaminers to the Irish Board of Intermediate Education, late Head-Master 
of South-Eastern College, Ramsgate. 

The College is situated in a delightful spot, close to the sea. Chapel, Sanatorium, 
Infirmary, Laundry, Gymnasium, Tuckshop, Workshop, &c. ; 14 acres of well- 
poy ee and beautiful Grounds; Oycle-Path, Tennis-Courts, &. ; Sea-Bathing 
and Boating. 

Inclusive Fees, £0 guineas per annum. Exhibitions and Scholarships of £10, 
£15, and £21 are aniually thrown open for competition. 

Special charge taken of boys whose parents reside abroad. 


For further information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








ARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on the 
FARM of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, 
Sussex (1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 400 head of cattle).—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy Company, in London, St. 
Petersburgh Place, Bayswater; or Horsham, Sussex. 


ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








Address, Miss HIBBURD. 


--VIOTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 

The SIXTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUES DAY, October Ist, 1889. The Classes 
Prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Science, and 
Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, 
a a Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for 

ical work, 








DUCATIONAL HOME in a PRIVATE FAMILY 

i OFFERED to a YOUNG LADY at Cambridge. Preparation for senior or 

igher local examinations, and good music lessons. For terms and further 
Particulars, apply to “ M,” care of Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 


1’ \ 
LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
h BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
the, passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

© present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 186, 
Number of Boys in the School, about 80. 
The School REOPENS on THURSDAY, September 19th, 











RoraL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land 

Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, Cane Remy Genk 
PrEsipENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 

CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT.—The Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), 
the Right Hoo. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron. 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. T. W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &e., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th, 1839, 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
fhe MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 8rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE, SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th, at the College, 


For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 





ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 

Public School Tutor) and a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a London M.A., who have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, 

have VACANCIES. Each Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home 

ppg —— fees, £62 or £75 per annum.—‘* CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
jazette, York, 





LENALMOND.—TWO or MORE OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (£50) in October. Also Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to 
WARDEN. The College, grandly built on beautiful site under the Grampians, 
near Perth, enjoys a hardly rivalled climate. Prepares direct for Universities, 
1.C.8., Army, and Commerce. Classical and Modern Sides. Special tuition when 
needed. Buildings (Hall, Chapel, Classrooms, Dormitories, &c.) well warmed 
throughout. New Gymnasium (to serve also as Drill-Hall) ready next term. 








4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 Hagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, 
F.C. P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of 
a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work; 
Drawing; Class-Sivging and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises. ‘The 
New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHVOL HOURS: 
9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES: Four 
to Six Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, 
apply to the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. NEXI TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER I7th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 16th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birminzham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L, HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
THKM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 19th. Boarders to return on Wednesday, 
September 18th. Day Pupils to return on Thursday, September 19th. Special 
arrangements have been made for the reception of very young children. A large 
Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-House, and a trained Mistress 
attends.—Prospectuses and information as to Fees (which range irom two to six 
guineas), Boardiug-Houses, &c., may be obtained at the School, or from the Secre- 
tary, Mr, E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 

LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
PRESIDENT OF THE CouncIL—LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vick-PrESIDENT—Rev. J. M. WILSON, 
Heap-MIsTRESs—Miss WOODS. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 21st. 
Application for admission should be made to the SECRETARY, at the School 

or tu the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton. 
Boarding House, Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, 





| SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 

Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


UDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), Forest Hill, 

Sydenham, S.E. Established over Thirty Years.—Principals: Mrs. TODD 

and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. Head-Mistress: Miss TUDD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors: SEELEY, CHURTON COLLINS, GARCIA, DIEHL, LOMAN, 
DULCKEN, LARPENT, &c.—Gymnasium, tennis-courts, swimming, riding. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BERKHAMSTED.— 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th.—Two Ladies are 
bringing several Buarders to attend the High School, and have the sanction of 
the Governors to receive other gentlemen’s daughters for the same purpose.— 
Prospectus on application to Miss REYNOLDS or Miss LE MERUIER, care of 
Head-Mistress. . 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 

Presipent: The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Heap-Master: The Rev. 

K. H. ASK WITH, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 

Master at Westminster School. Efficient staff of Masters. Junior School 

attached, NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SEPLEMBER 19th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. E. H. ASK WITH, 18 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


RAIGMORE COLLEGE, CLIFTON. 
Hrap-MastER—BENJAMIN RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 

T. V. Roberts, B.Sc. Lond.; F. A. Bruton, B.A. (Sen. Op.) Camb.; T. M. 
Neatby, B.A., &c., Camb. and Lond.; E. J. Bunnett, B.A. Camb. 

GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT. —Miss Haigh, Mdlle, Héron, Miss Lucas. 

LADY, residing in S. Hampstead, receives as 

BOARDERS a few YOUNG LADIES attending Queen’s College, Harley 

Street, or for Private Lessons. Bracing air.—For terms, &c., apply to Miss 

AIREY, 22 Lancaster Road, Belsize Park, N.W. 
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T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1889-90 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address, at 3 p.m., by Mr. William Anderson, F.R.C.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPE- 
TITION. The Examination will be held on September 25th, 26tb, and 
27th, and the Subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates, 

Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M B, Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


|) jalaieatiaias ciaiial COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
oun. Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m, by Mr. R. J. Godlee, M.S., B.A, 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will commence on September 
24th. Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, 18 being resident, as 
House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric-Assistant, &c., are filled up by Com- 
petition during the year, and these, as well a3 Clerkships and Dresserships, are 
open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 


Prospectuses, with fall information as to Classes, Prizes, &c, may be obtained 


from the College, Gower Street, W.C. 

JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
_— LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital, which is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly 800 beds, all in constant use. There are wards for accidents, surgical and 
medical cases, diseases of women and children, and ophthalmic cases. Special 
departments for diseases of the eye, ear, throat, skin, and teeth, and for cancer, 
tumours, diseases of the bladder, piles, and fistula. Number of in-patients last 
year, 8,873; out-patients, 101,548 ; accidents, 7,456. 

Surgical operations daily. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Acconcheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons. 
Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, Clinical 
Clerks, Post-Mortem Cierks, and Maternity Ass.stants are appointed every three 
months, All appointments are free. Holders of resident appointments are also 
provided free board. The New College Buildings are now complete, and afford 
more than double the former accommodation. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarsbips, value £60 and £40, and Two Buxton 
Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of 
a to new Students, Sixteen other Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. 

— or dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained in the Students’ 
ub. 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication with all parts of the 

Metropolis. The Metropolitan, District, and other Railways have stations 

within a minute’s walk of the Hespital and College. 

For further information, apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

















S .. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist, with an Introductory 
Addre-s by Dr. Maguire, at 4 p.m. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £105 ani five of 50 guineas, of which 
two are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge, will be awarded 
by examination on September 26th and 27th at 10 a.m. 

The Hospital has 281 beds, with a special departments for Diseases 
of Children, and of the Eye, Ear, Skin, and Throat. Eight Resident Appointments 
in it are open to Students without expense or charge. 

The School is replete with all the requisite laboratories and appliances for the 
study of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Pathology, Bacteriology, and Hygiene, 
and the course of teaching both in the Hospital and the School provides complete 
preparation for every examination and degree, 

The RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE is under the care of the Warden, Dr. Luff. 

The Prospectus, to be obtained by application to the School Secretary, contains 
full information as to the Scholarship Examinations, as to the Annual Prizes and 
School Scholarships, the Course of Study, and the Special Classes for the nigher 
University degrees. HERBERT W. PAGE, M.A., M.C. Cantab., Dean. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. T, Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., at 





4p.m, 
e La following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for Competition in 
ictober :— 

1, A Scholarship, value £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bona-fide first-year students during the current year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all Students commencing their studies, 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all Students who have entered the Schvooi 
during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 
October, 1888, 

4, A Scholarship, valae £65, for Students who, having been signed up for or 
previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2ud M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s.; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10:.; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, second, and third-year students, of £10 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles 
Clarke's Prize. 

All hospital appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 


THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B,, Dean, 











| 
NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING 


I 


COMEDY of a COUNTRY-HOUSE. jy 


JuLian Sturais, Author of “John a Dreams,” “ John Maidment,” 
vols, crown 8vo, 21s, . 


PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY, and other 


Tales. By the Hon, Emiry Law tess, Author of “ Hurrish.’* Post 8v0, 6s 
J i. 


&e, 2 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





Profasely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


The English Mlustrated Magazine 


For SEPTEMBER contains :— 


1. Portrait or A Lapy. After Van der Helst. (Frontispiece.) 
2. Tue Better Man. By Arthur Paterson. 
8. Gran Conway. By Grant Allen. With Illustrations, 
4, Homeric ImaGERY, By W.C.Green. With Illustrations, 
5. Sant’ Inarro. By F. Marion Crawford. 
rt = CAMPASPE. By J. Tis me. 
. ComE, SWEET Lass. rom * Pills to Purge Melancholy.” 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, ” oly,” 1699. 
8. Er Carers. By H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





ee 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 


1, MaRoONED. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 31-33, 

2, CeraLv. By E. A. Freeman, 

3. A Reat Workine Man. 

4. On an Otp Book. By S.J. Weyman. 

5. RHYMES AFTER Horace, By “ Ofellus.’’ 

6. Captain ANTONIO Rincon. By Mdme. Darmesteter, 
7. THe Eruics oF PESSIMISM. 

8. KrRSTEEN, By Mrs, Oliphant. Chaps, 4-6, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


PARALLELS TO InIsH Home-Ruie. By E. A, Freeman. 
BELGIAN NEUTRALITY. (With Map.) 
Wuat ENGLISH PEOPLE READ. By W. M. Gattie. 
THE CASE AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. By B. Paul Neuman, 
Tue Comine ELEcTIONS IN FRANCE. By Lady Dilke. 
COLERIDGE AS A PoET. By Professor E. Dowden. 
Dry-NURSING THE COLONIES. By Miss F. L. Shaw. 
Our Nationat Pastime. By William Day. 
A FortNicut 1n Bosyia. By A. Hulme-Beaman. 
RvussIAN CHARACTERISTICS, Part I1.—Lying. By E. B, Laniu, 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
Sir Charles Dilke on the Bombay Army. By “ Vieux Moustache” 
and the Right Hon. Sir C. Dilke, Bart. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





READY IMMEDIATELY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
The Authorised Translation of Madame CARETTE’S great and popular Work, 


“‘ Souvenirs Intimes de la Cour des Tuileries.” 


MY MISTRESS: THE EMPRESS EUGENIE; 


Or, Court Life at the Tuileries. 
London: DEAN and SON, 160 Fleet Street, E.C. 








NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 
Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
A LIFE’S MORNING. By George Gissing, 


Author of “ Demos,” ** Thyrza,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P,. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WiLLIAM STREKT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 1 ose ones, £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., ws sone owe :12,000,000 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
JraLy DRIFTING. By the Marchese Alfieri di Sos- 


Drnears Cavcut FROM ButcHER’s Meat. By Dr. 
, M.R.C P. 
quan ASATRADE. By Professor Knight. 
Das I. GARDE-DRAGONER-REGIMENT. By Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale. ; 
WorDSWORTH’S GREAT FAILURE. By Professor Minto. 
Few Worps TO Fresh WorRKERS. By Miss 
Octavia Hill. j : 
Waat Next 1nEaypr? By Edward Dicey,C.B. | 
In SEARCH OF A RELIGION. By W. 8S. Lilly. 
Tue New LIBERALISM: A Response. By George W. 
, Russell. 
on GRIEVANCES or High CHURCHMEN. By the Rev. 
on Perry. Y 
Py. TiaHt-HouR Law. By H. H. Chamrpion. 
PARLIAMENTARY MISRULE OF OUR WAR SERVICES. 
By H. 0. Arnold-Forster. 


London: Kegan Pavt, TrRENcH, and Co, 








NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
1} LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, ) 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., London, 


Actuary. 


IRK BECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, witi: full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


HE@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

8.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. § Absoiuve Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 

W, 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 


LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


ce, aay ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 


Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall East,S.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


T HOME and ABROAD. 
AccIDENTS OF ALL Kinps INSURED 
AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... . CHAIRMAN, 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, 2,600,000. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 

West-Enp OFFICE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| oon & Co”s A 1 SAUCE. 























Sovrs, PRE SERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





POTTED MEATS. Also, 





JSsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 887. SEPTEMBER, 1889. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

LEPERS AT THE Care: WANTED, A FATHER DAMIEN. 


Marie BasHEIRTSEFF: A Human Document. By 
Helen Zimmern. 


A Ripe wits a “ HicHFLrer.” With Profile of 
Midland Railway between St. Pancras and Not- 
tingham, 


To THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. By the Duchess of 
Rutland. 


My First Visit to Zimmé. By Holt S. Hallett. 

Lapy Basy. Chaps, 30-32. 

A GLIMPSE INTO A JEsuIT Novitiats, By M. H. 
Dziewicki. 

RECENT CONVERSATIONS IN AStur10. By W. W. Story. 


PoESIES FROM ABROAD. By the Hon. Florence 
Henniker. 


Tue British SETTLEMENT AT CAPE JusBy, NORTH- 
West Arrica. By Donald Mackenzie, 


Lost—a Heart. By A. Werner. 
THE SEssIon. 


Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Price One Shilling. 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
THIRD SERIES.—No. IV. 

Contents:—My Treasure. By Annette Lyster. 
—WHO WERE THEY? A MALTESE APPARITION. By 
the Marquess of Lorne.—WITHIN HIS DANGER: A 
TALE FROM THE CHINESE. By Robert K. Douglas.— 
Tue Facror's SHoorine. By Gilfrid W. Hartley.— 
A Maanetic Mystery. By Major-General W. G. 
Hamley. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





Is, 1s. 
New Series. i I M E « Large 8vo. 
ConTENTS FoR SEPTEMBER. 


1. Youne Mr. Arnstie’s Courtsurp. Chaps, 25-27. 
F. C. Philips. 

2. Tue Seconpary ScHoots or East LONDON, 
(Work and Workers Series.) R. Mitcheson, 

3. MADAME DE GENLIS. M.C. M. Simpson, 

4, Two Days aT Tanerer. F, W. Cornish. 

5, WaLks Rounp CrickeT-Grounps. Frederick 
Gale. 

6. BEFORE THE ROSE-TREE BLOOMED. Walter Sichel. 

7. WHat THE Pit Says: THE NATIONAL ScorTTiIsH 
Drama. J. M. Barrie. 

8. AT Krinori. Owen Bolair. 

9. RicHaRD ANTHONY ProcTOR, WRITER AND 
Tueorist. J. R. Sutton. 

10. Tue EruicaL MovEMENT DEFINED. Dr. Stanton 
Coit. 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co., Paternoster Square. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Contents ror SEPTEMBER, 1589. 

1, Sr CuarxEs Danvers. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Danvers Jewels.”” Chaps. 17-20. 

2. AMBITION. 

8. THe CourT OF VIENNA IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

4, Tue SaILtor’s DANCE. 

5. A Frw Musicau Notes, 

6, THE WATCHERS, 

7. ACHILLE. 

8. In Carew CASTLE, 

9, ARMINELL. By the Author of “ John Herring.” 
Chaps. 36-40. 

10. CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 

11. Tue CHURCH oF SAN SERNIN AT TOULOUSE 

DURING PENTECOST. 

12, Pavt’s SIsTeR. By the Author of “ Near Neigh- 

bours,”” Chaps, 22-24, 

Ricuarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror SEPTEMBER, 

ENGLAND AND AFRICA :— 

1. Can We Desert Eoypt ? 

2. THe FIGHT WITH SLAVE-TRADERS ON Nyassa. 
By Captain F. D. Lugard. 

3, SouTH AFRICA AND THE ABORIGINES PROTEC- 
TIon Society. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

Tue Canpour oF Mr. Giapstone. By T, P. 

O’Connor, M.P. 

“THE NETHER WORLD.” By Archdeacon Farrar. 

SICILIAN TRAVEL, 1878-1889, By Edward A. Free- 

man, D.C.L. 

Scrence 1n Sona. By Lennox Browne. 

TRADES’ UNION CONGRESSES AND SoctaL LEGISLA- 

TI0nN. By George Howell, M.P. 

Tue DeatH OF COPERNICUS, By Aubrey de Vere. 

Mrip-AGE. By Michael Field. 

THE PosITION OF WOMEN AMONG THE EARLY 

CuristTians. By Principal Donaldson, LL.D. 

CurisTIans AND Kurps IN EasTERN TURKEY. By 

Athelstan Riley. 

IspistER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 

men and Churchwomen., 

Monthly, price One Shilling, 

CosTENTs FoR SEPTEMBER. 
LETTERS FROM PALESTINE BEFORE THE AGE OF 
wane By treteaer Sayce, M.A., LL.D. 

E Duty oF ENGLAND TO WALE 

By the Rev. H. G. Dickson, M.A. a Se 
THE Pustic WorsHIP ACT AND ITs RESULTS By 
P a Cox, =. ‘ 

HUT Up IN HIs Own Prison. A Story. 

Rev. Canon Benham, wiciiliensiaaies 
Aw AvutograPpH PBoox. By Esmé Stuart. 
DeRvisHES. Personal Recollections, By Professor 

A. Vambéry. 

Aw ISLE OF THE SEA. By the Rev. T. 8. Lea. 

WOMEN AND SunpDars. By Miss Wordsworth. 

RECENT DiscoOvERIES IN CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY 
In Rome.—Part I. (Continued.) By the Rev. 
Baring Gould, M.A, 

Curist’s Hosritat Firty Years Aco.—Part II. 
Reminiscences Domestic and Religious, (Illus. 
trated.) By “An Old Crug.” 

Tue Bisuor’s Brste. By D. Christie Murray and H. 

a, eet . 
oY.” ry for the Young. (Continued. 
(Illustrated.) By Helen jn ¢ : 

Conferences on Church Questions.—Notes on the 
Psalms.—Sermon Outlines.—Instructions on the 
Creed.—Sequence for S. Michael’s.—Calendar.— 
Illustrated Text —Biblical Questions.—Current 
Events. — Forthcoming Meetings, — Correspon- 
dence.—Reviews. 

GrirriTtH FarraN OKEDEN & WELSH, Newhbe 
House, London, ” 





SEPTEMBER, 1889. Price 1s. 6d. 
THE 
FOREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE 


AND 


REVIEW. 


1, In MEmMorIAM:—Canon Coox.—BisHop RAwLe. 
2. Tue Future CANONISATION OF Pius IX. 
3. Tux REFORMATION OF To-Day, 
4, An ITauian Ecciesiastic’s LIBERTY oF SPEECH, 
5. NOTES ON THE REFORMED CHURCH OF SPAIN. 
6. IMAGE-VESTING IN PORTUGAL, 
7. OLD CaTHOLIC STATISTICS. 
8. ConcorpaTts: Do THEY BIND THE PopPE ? 
9. OLD CATHOLICISM IN AUSTRIA. 
10. Russian View OF RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN 
ENGLAND. 
ll. PastoraL OF THE OLD CaTHOLIC BISHOPS OF 
HOLLAND. 
12, THE BisHoP OF SOUTHWELL ON THE ROMAN OLD 
CATHOLIC AND ORIENTAL CHURCHES, 
13. Notices :—THE REVISED SPANISH PRAYER-BOOK, 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 83, SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

Tue BELL oF St. Pavut’s. By Walter B2sant. Part 
II., Chaps. 19-22. 

Tropical EpucaTion. By Grant Allen. 

Tue Rout or THE Rooks. By Nina F, Layard. 
TavuToGa AMERICANA. By Edward M. Chapman. 

A Surprisg Party. By Mrs. Alfred W Hunt. 

AT THE RIvERSIDE. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
Mrs. Fenton: a SxketcuH. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 


4-6. 
AT THE Si¢n OF THE Surp. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


HE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 4, SEPTEMBER, 
ConTENTS. 
Tur ARMENIAN QueEsTION. By M. Sevasly, Editor of 
the Haiasdan. 
A Century OF FrENCH ART AT THE Paris ExuIsI- 
Trion. By Clande Phillips. 
Tue ProGRESS OF CO-OPERATION :— 
1. In Enatann. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
2. In France. By M, Millerand, Member of the 
French Chamber. 
Pirr AND TALLEYRAND IN 1792, By the Baroness 
Blaze de Bury. 
Tue Dyina Drama. By William Archer. 
Tue Frencn Etections. By Joseph Reinach, 
Editor of La République Frangaise. 
THomsON’s TRA “ELS IN Morocco. By EdwardClodd. 
WRESTLING IN JAPAN. By the Hon. George N. 
Curzon, M.P. 
London: Loyemans, GREEN, and Co. 





HE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 

Tue WorKoF THE SESSION. By C. A. Whitmore, M.P 

Tue ORIGIN OF MODERN OccuLTIsM. By F. Legge. 

THe RuRAL KuymeEs oF Tuscany. By Paul Sylvester. 

SEcULAR AND Honorary Deacons. By Dr. A. J. H. 

Crespi. 

OrcHIDS AND Hysripisina. By F. Boyle. 

WORDSWORTH AND THE QuanTocK Hitis, By W. 

Greswell. 

A Tory PLEA FoR THE Ricuts or Man. By W. 

Earl Hodgson. 

Oow-Kzzrme spy Farm L*30uRERS. By H. Evershed. 

Tue AGE OF Reason. By H. G. Keene. 

Pourtics aT HomME AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 








MAYFAIR, W. 


GOLD MEDAL PABIS, 1878, 


London: W. H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 





Now ready. 


AN IRISH COUSIN. By Geilles Herring and 


Martin Ross. In 2 vo!s. crown 8vo. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “WORTH WAITING FOR.” 
“This novel is one of the best of the season.’’"—Athenznm, 


The SCOTTS of BESTMINSTER. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Masterman, Author of ‘‘ A Fatal Error,” &c. 


*‘ Mr. Masterman’s story is throughout fresh and interesting. The freshness is dae to his skill in 
sketching Anglo-Indian life. The interest is heightened by the ingenuity with which he weaves into his plot 
an episode of thrilling adventure. The characters are real men and women. They are tirmly drawn and 
their oddities and humours are hit off with a touch at once light and rapid, and free from all tendency to 


caricature.”—Observer. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MDLLE. DE MERSAC,” 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


**The Rogue,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** Thanks to dialogues that are crisp and clever, and to a sense of humour that is as keen as it is refined, 
the book may well be Jaid down with regret. ‘Miss Shafto’ is that each day rarer production—a society 
story which is neither flippant nor coarse.” —Morning Post, 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “COUNTESS IRENE.” 
ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Fogerty, Author of “ Lauterdale,” “Caterina,” &c. In 5 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The author vividly portrays the chief characteristics of the different countries in which the scenes of 
his book are laid. By turns lively, touching, or cleverly descriptive, ‘ Robert Leeman’s Daughters’ contains 


much that is worth reading.”—Morning Post. 





A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By Mrs. 


Forming the Twentieth Volume of the New Serial Issue of Mrs, Wood’s Novels, now in course of 
publication. Each Volume appears at monthly intervals. 


DENE HOLLOW. 


RICHARD 


BENTLEY and 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


By J. 


By J. 


Henry Wood. 


SON, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE,.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 









ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIpE Pacer, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
RPMED vig sansvnicsnskssniginbadeeasveannensnel £10 10 0 
Half-Page ..... » &'50 
Quarter-Page..... ssiep) 
Narrow Column .. ee | oe | 
BARES OMI ins ispiceasecseovyneiace 115 0 
Quarter-Column .............s0000008 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
chalf-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or 
Twelve Months. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





I | OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Though 

good health is preferable to high honour, how re- 
gardless people often are of the former—how covetous 
of the latter! Many suffer their strength to drain 
away ere maturity is reached, through ignorance of 
the facility afforded by these incomparable Pills of 
checking the first untoward symptoms of derange- 
ment, and reinstating order without interfering in 
the least with their pleasure or pursuits. To the 
young especially it is important to maintain the 
highest digestive efficiency, without which the growth 
is stunted, the muscles become lax, the frame feeble, 
and the mind slothful. The removal of indigestion 
by these Pills is so easy that none save the most 





a, 
A SEQUEL to ‘CURB and SNAFFLE,’ 
At all Libraries, 1 vol., 3s. 6d, 


HARD HELD: a Sporting 


Novel. By Sir Ranpat H. Ro Bart. 
Author of “In the Shires,” &¢, aie 
London: SPENCER BLACKRETT and 
35 St. Bride Street. ae a, 





PARIS EXHIBITION.—The FRENCH 
DICTIONARY for TOURISTS : 
BELLOW’S POCKET FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 32mo, with 4 Maps, roan 
tuck, 103s. 6d.; morocco, 12s,6d. “ Complete,”— 
Times, “ Without a rival.”"—Spectator, “The 
most portable.’’—Scotsman, 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, 


Paris: Ernest Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte, 
And all Booksellers, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


CONOMICAL, DAINTY, and 
PRACTICAL DISHES, with the Use of 
Liebig “ COMPANY’S” Extract of Meat. 


Compiled by Emity Corre, 


London : 
Lresie’s Extract oF Mrat Company, Limited, 
9 Fenchurch Avenue, E.OC. 


Post-free on application, 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


The only Notepaper that has been specially 
made for Ladies, and will be found peculiarly 
adapted to the style of their handwriting, 


LADIES CLUB NOTE, 


See Watermark in each sheet. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE, 


CAN BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
9d. per 5-Quire Packet. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100, 











SPECTACLES. 


“* Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOCIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sighta. Pamphlet, ‘“‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
from defective vision. CITY BRANOH :6 Poultry, E.0 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C O A. 


Sir 0. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘* I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


NEW AUTUMN DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom Prices. 

Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tuer Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Celebrated 
Cross-Warp Serges and Gold Medal Merinoes and 
Cashmeres. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


A Mother writes :—‘' The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 


In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere, 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 











thoughtless would permit it to sap the spring of life. : 


HOUSES. 
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ac. 
WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ROY’S REPENTANCE. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 


is. Now ready. 
tho STORY of a MARRIAGE. By L. Baldwin. 


C Tr eontains several excellent character sketches drawn with real humour and 
insight.”—Athenaum, 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B.L.Farjeon. 8 vols. 


“Mr, Farjeon’s new novel is one of the best he has ever written.””—Academy. 


AT the MOMENT of VICTORY. By C. L. Pirkis. 


sag eapiwenting story with a very exciting catastrophe at the end.””—Pictorial 


World. p 
ROGER FERRON. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 

“The collection of stories thus brought together is a capital one for the holiday 
season, and the character of them is so varied, that in one or other of the series, 
if not in all, the reader, however fastidious, is sare to have his or her taste 
suited.”—Scotsman. 

COMMON CLAY. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 3 vols. 

“Tt is pleasant to come across such a book. As a mere tale it is extremely 
interesting. The novel throughout is rich in material for admiration.’’— Spectator, 


An ISLE of SURREY. By R. Dowling. 3 vols. 
“The best work Mr. Dowling has yet written, and it is one of which no living 
anthor would need be ashamed.”’—Academy. 





NEW BOOKS. 


FROM the GREEN BAG. By F. M. Allen, Author of 
“Through Green Glasses,” “‘ The Voyage of the Ark.’’ Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

« All the synonyms of laughable, droll, and humorous may well be applied to 
these. There is something peculiarly tickling in the unsuspecting turns of 
expression to be found on every page.” —Atheneum, 

IRISH INDUSTRIES. By J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. 
1 vol., cloth, 63. 

“ The facts set forth in clear array are of unquestionable value.”—Scotsman, 

MARRIAGE and HEREDITY ; or, Some Aspects of 
Social Evolution. By J. F. Nisser. 1 vol., cloth, 63. 

“ Worthy of thoughtful and weighty consideration.”—Scotsman, 

BYE-PATHS and CROSS-ROADS. By Mrs. Panton, 
Author of “‘ Kitchen to Garret.”’ 1 vol., 63. 

“ Most people will find it exceedingly agreeable to lounge along her ‘ Bye-Paths 
and Cross-Roads.’ It is just the book to choose as a companion on an autumn 
holiday.”"—Scottish Leader, 


Price 2s. 
MISER FAREBROTHER. By B. L. Farjeon. 
The NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. Riddell. 
Price ls. 
HIS OTHER SELF. By E. J. Goodman, Author of 


“Too Curious.” _ [Now ready, 
AT the ELEVENTH HOUR. By E. T. Pickering. 
WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Just Ready, the FIFTH VOLUME of 


THE MINERVA LIBRARY OF 
FAMOUS BOOKS. 


A New Series of Books of Unquestioned Value and Popularity. 
Edited by G. T. BETTANY, M.A. 
Each Volume consists of 400 or more pages, with Biographical Introduction or 


Critical and Explanatory Notes, and Full-Page Illustrations, and is issued, neatly 
and strongly bound in cloth, at the low price of 2s. 





VOLUME V. of the MINERVA LIBRARY, just 
ready, strongly bound in cloth, price 2s., consists of 


GALTON’S SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical Africa: 
Be:ng an Account of a Visit to Damara Land in 1855. Containing also 


VACATION TOURS in 1860 and 1861. 


Already published in the MINERVA LIBRARY, price 2s. each :— 


1. CHARLES DARWIN’S JOURNAL DURING a 
VOYAGE in H.M.S. ‘BEAGLE.’ (Fifth Edition.) 


2. The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. (Second Edition.) 
3. BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN. 
4. EMERSON’S COMPLETE PROSE WORKS. 


“Lovers of good literature and cheap may be commended to the ‘Minerva 
— oe oe 
Neatly bound, well illustrated, and nicely printed.’’—-Graphic. 
“Will be hailed with delight, we are sure, by all readers.’’—Weekly Times. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO,, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SHEAF OF SONNETS. 


By J. M. W. SCHWARTZ, 
Author of “ Nivalis: a Tragedy,” &c. 


'"'To our mind these noble poems are quite up to Rossetti’s mark......This 
beautiful little book reminds us once more of the mamen of waste ability which 
Pe to be found in our country.”’—Vanity Fair. “A poet of no mean degree. 
pre gems. Should be read by all who love refreshing, pure poetry.”—Northern 
mee A book in which those of poetic temperament will delight. Grand 
oughts, nobly and gracefully rexpressed.”’—Liverpeol Post, ‘ Dignity, power, 
pond one pes < genre characterise his verse.”—Graphic. ‘* Admirably 
ed, gracefully writtcm, these sonnets contain a i 
oughts,”’—Liverpool Courier, aati 


REMINGTON and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











FREDERICK WARNE AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW VOLUME in the CAVENDISH LIBRARY. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, price 33. 6d. 


WILLIAM MHAZLITT, ESSAYIST and 


CRITIC. Selections from his Writings, with a Memoir, Biographical and 
Critical. By ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of “ The Book-Lover’s Enchi- 
ridion,”’ ‘* Memoir of Emerson,” &c. With Steel Portrait, 

Mr. Ireland’s lifelong acquaintance with the works of Hazlitt, one of the most 
brilliant essayists of the century, and certainly the most hardly treated man of 
genius of his time, guarantees that this volume is edited with care and discrimi- 
nation. 


125 Copies have been printed on fine thick paper, crown quarto, with an 
Engraving of Winterslow Hutt, a favourite resort of Hazlitt. 

“Mr, Ireland has made a wide and excellent selection from Hazlitt’s works, so 
ample and judicious that, while it may no doubt lead to a study of the complete 
essays, it may be said to afford in itself the material for a fair conclusion as to the 
place which he should occupy in our literature.”’-—Morning Post, 

‘* Every lover of literature should read, if he can, all that Hazlitt ever wrote, 
for he will find it rich in nutriment for the intellectual and spiritual nature. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Ireland’s volume may have the effect of bringing Hazlitt’s merits 
once more before the public.”—Globe. 


NEW EDITION of ANNE PRATT'S “ FLOWERING PLANTS.” 
In 4 vols. medium 8yo, cloth, gilt top, price £3. 


The FLOWERING PLANTS, GRASSES, 


SEDGES, and FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, and their ALLIES, the 
CLUB MOSSES, PEPPERWORTS, and HORSETAILS. By ANNE Pratt, 
With 313 accurately Coloured Plates. 
This Set contains all the Matter and Illustrations of the original Six-Volume 
Edition, now out of print. 


In medium 8yo, cloth, gilt top, price 15s. 


The GRASSES, SEDGES, and FERNS of 


GREAT BRITAIN, and their ALLIES, the CLUB MOSSES, PEPPER- 
WORTS, and HORSETAILS. With 74 accurately Coloured Plates, 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 18s. 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS 


of ENGLAND and WALES: their Legendary Lore and Popu'ar History. 
By JoHN Trmss and ALEXANDER GuNN. With 12 Page Photographic Views, 


3 vols, 
Now ready, the SIXTEENTH EDITION. 
In medium 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 6s, 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By Frances 


Hopeson BuRNETT. With numerous Origiual Illustrations by Reginald B. 
Birch. 


Now ready, the FIFTH EDITION, small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


SARA CREWE; or, What Happened at 


Miss Minchin’s: and EDITHA’S BURGLAR. By Frances Hopeson 
Burnett, Author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” With Illustrations by 
Reginald B, Birch. 


THE LATE EDWARD LEAR’S NONSENSE BOOKS. 
Oblong 4to, gilt, price 6s. 


The BOOK of NONSENSE. Twenty-sixth 


Edition. Reissue in its Original Form, With 110 Droll Illustrations, printed 
in black and white, with full Letterpress Descriptions, 


Oblong 4to, gilt, price 6s. 


MORE NONSENSE. 104 Pages of Droll 


IUustrations, with full Letterpress Descriptions, 


Square 16mo, gilt, price 33. 6d. 


NONSENSE SONGS and STORIES. With 


all the Original Illustrations, and a Preface hitherto unpublished. 
Square 16mo, gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


NONSENSE BOTANY and ALPHABETS. 
With 162 Illustrations. 


From the Quarterly Review, October, 1888:—‘* The good and kind old man is 
gone; he was content to go, he said. But he has left a rich fund of harmless 
gaiety to those boys and girls he loved so well, and in their name we lay this 
wreath upon his grave,” 


In small 4to, boards, price 1s. 6d. 


LEAR’S NONSENSE DROLLERIES. Con- 


taining “ The Owl and the Passy-C.t,” and ‘‘ The Duck and the Kangaroo.” 
By Epwarp Lear, Author of ‘‘The Book of Nonsense.” With Original 
Illustrations by William Foster. 
“This charming bit of real nonsense,”’ long out of print, has been reissued in a 
popular form, with humorous illustrations by Mr. W. Foster. 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK of HUMOUR, 
In demy 4to, stiff picture wrapper, price 1s. 


FOLLIES, FOIBLES, and FANCIES of 


FISH, FLESH, and FOWL. Figured by Foster. 
The drawings, some twenty-five in number, are by Mr. W. Foster, a son of 
Birket Foster, to whom the little work is dedicated. 
“An artistic joke, made up of a series of clever, humorous sketches, and all are 
good,”—Sussex Daily News. 


TWO POWERFUL ORIGINAL NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, boards, price 2s. each. 


The QUEEN of BEDLAM. By Captain 


Cuar_es Kina, Author of “ Dunraven Ranch,” &c. i : 
“A bright, pleasant tale, with plenty of excitement, and Indian fighting, trials, 
and love-making of the most acceptable pattern.”—Sunday Times. 


The GARGRAVE MYSTERY. By Hugh 


Coxzman Davipson, Author of “The Green Hills by the Sea,” &c. : 
“The story is well told, and the excitement and action of the piece sustained 
with considerable effect throughout.’’— Bookseller. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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A Selection from Pliny’s Letters. 
With Notes, Maps, and Plans. By H. R. Heattey, M.A., 
Beaudesert Park School, Henley-in-Arden. Crown 8vo, 33. 


Andocides de Mysteriis and De 
Reditu. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c. by E. C. 
Marcuant, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge; Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


On the Teaching of Composition. 
By A. Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and Tator of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; late Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A First French Writer. 
For the use of Lower and Middle Forms of Schools. By A. A. 
SomekviLLe, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 
8vo, 33. 6d. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 
Translated from the Latin by J. W. Macxait, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Printed on Dutch hand-made paper. 
Royal 16mo, 5s. 


Selections from Lucretius. 
Being a Golden Treasury of his Poem, “De Rerum Natura.” 
With Notes by T. J. Dymes, B.A., late Scholar of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and formerly Assistant Master at Cheltenham 
College. With an Introduction by A. J. Cuurcu, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in University College, London. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Republic of Plato. Book X. 


Edited, as an Introduction to the Study of Plato’s Philosophy, 
by B. D. Turner, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Selections from Lucian. 
With Notes. By W. R. Incr, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford ; and H. Macnacuten, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Latin-English Dictionary. 
For Junior and Middle Forms of Schools. By C. G. Grrr, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Bradfield College; and A. E. Haicu, 
M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, Lecturer of Corpus 
Christi and Wadham Colleges. 576 pp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Latin Syntax, For the Use of Upper 
Forms. By E. C. Everarp Owen, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and Assistant Master at Harrow School. Crown 
8vo, 43. 6d. 


Progressive German Dialogues. 
With a Synopsis of German Construction, a Collection of Idioms 
indispensable for Conversation, and Notes. For Schools and 
Private Study. By A. AN DER HALDEN, German Master, Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


A Practical German Grammar. 


With Exercises in Continuous Prose. By H. S. Brresrorp- 
Wess, late Assistant Master at Wellington College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Also, sold separately — 
A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
GERMAN EXERCISES in CONTINUOUS PROSE. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A Manual of German Composition. 
With Passages for Translation. By H. S. Beresrorp-WEBB, late 
Assistant Master at Wellington College, Author of “ A Practical 
German Grammar,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A KEY, 5s. 


German Passages for Practice in 
Unseen Translation. Edited by A. R. Lecuner, Senior 
a ye Modern Languages, Modern School, Bedford. Crown 

VO, 28. . 





An Elementary Treatise on Heat. 
By H. G. Manan, M.A, F.C.S., Fellow of Queen’s Col] 
Oxford; late Assistant Master at Eton College. With Illustra’ 
tions. Crown 8vo, 93. 


Shakspeare’s King Henry Iy 
Part I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary - 
Otiver Exton, late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
Forming a volume of the “Falcon” Edition of the Plays of 
Shakspeare. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Shakspeare’s King Henry Iy. 
Part II. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. p 
Innes, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. Forming volume of the 
“ Falcon” Edition of the Plays of Shakspeare. Small 8vo, 1g, 6d, 


Shakspeare’s King Richard III. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by W. H. Payne 
Smitu, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. Forming a volume of the 
“Falcon” Edition of the Plays of Shakspeare. Small 8yo, 2¢, 


A History of Greece. 
From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. By Evztyx 
Assott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A History of the Romans. 
For the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. By R. F. Horroy, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Growth of Democracy. 
Victoria: 1837—1880. Being Period IV. of “A History of 
England.” By the Rev. J. Franck Bricut, D.D., Master of 
University College, Oxford ; late Master of the Modern School 
in Marlborough College. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


Political Economy. 
A Short Text-book. With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading. By J. E. Symes, M.A., University 
College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 


The Laws of Motion. 


An Elementary Treatise on Dynamics. By W. H. Laverty, M.A., 
late Fellow of Queen’s College, Junior and Senior Mathematical 
Scholar, and Johnson Mathematical Scholar, in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Animal Biology. 
An Elementary Text-Book. By C. Lroyp Morcan, Professor 
of Animal Biology and Geology in University College, Bristol, 
and Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in the Bristol Medical 
School. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 83s. 6d. 


A First Course of Physical Labora- 
tory Practice. Containing 264 Experiments and 169 
Illustrations. By A. M. Worruineton, M.A., Professor of 
Physics and Head Master of the Dockyard School, Portsmonth ; 
late Assistant Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Electricity Treated Experimentally. 
For the Use of Schools and Students. By Linnarvus CuMmMING, 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant 
Masterin Rugby School. With 242 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Plane and Solid Mensuration. 


With Copious Examples, and Answers. By F.G. Brasant, M.A., 
late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


Analytical Geometry of the Straight 
Line and Circle. With numerous Exercises. For the Use 
of Beginners. By D. Munn, F.R.S.E., Emeritus Mathematical 
Master, Royal High School, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Dynamics. 
(Kinetics and Statics.) With numerous Exercises. A Text-book 
for Junior Students. By the Rev. J. L. Ropinson, B.A., Chaplain 
and Naval Instractor at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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